I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPER. 
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HORSES IN WAR. 


From The Illustrated Buffalo Express. Copyright, 1900, by Geo. E. Matthews & Co, 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN. 


As we have often said 
in this paper, we have 
hundreds of honest, in- 
telligent and judicious 
men in Massachusetts, 
any three of whom could 
have settled this whole 
difficulty between Rus- 
sia and Japan just as 
it ought to have been 
settled, without the loss 
ofasingle life. Instead 
of which (saying noth- 
ing of Japan) probably 
hundreds of thousands 
of poor men in Russia, 
compelled by military 
draft to leave their 
homes and friends have 
been and will be mur- 
dered in Manchuria, and 
perhaps hundreds of 
thousands of Russian 
horses, after terrible 
sufferings, will die 
there; and it is not im- 
probable that from 
these deaths and decay- 
ing bodies may come a 
pestilence that may 
kill hundreds of thous- 
ands of human beings, 
not only in Russia, 
China and Japan, but 
in many other coun- 
tries, perhaps including 
our own. 

What work can there 
be for our humane so- 
cieties more important 
than to carry into all 
our colleges and schools 
humane education for 
the prevention of wars? 


T. ANGELL, 
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STENCH FROM DECAYING BODIES. 

General Stoessel, commanding the Rus- 
sian forces at Port Arthur, telegraphs to St. 
Petersburg on August 30th, that the stench 
from decaying bodies between the Russian 
and Japanese lines is horrible. 


A LAY OF THE CONSCRIPTION. 


Ivan Petrokoffsky, of the Twenty-First Division 

Of the Army of the Danube is a private—nothing 
more; 

And nobody expects of him to form a wise decision 

On the diplomatic reasons that have mobilized his 
corps. 


He is rather dull and stupid, and not given much to 
reading, 

And even when he has a thought his words are few 
and rude, 

So when summoned to his sotnia, about that same 
proceeding 


Rough Ivan’s stray ideas were quite naturally crude. 

But he heard his colonel reading out the regimental 
order, 

Which explains in glowing language why the Rus- 
siaus go to war ; 

And he holds some dim idea that he’s on the Turkish 
border 

“ For the glory of the Empire and the honor of the 
Czar!” 

Ivan Petrokoffsky is a little tender-hearted— 

His feelings (for a private) are entirely out of place— 

And when from wife and infant with slow, lingering 
steps he parted, 

No heroic agitation was depicted on the face. 

It was well for foolish Ivan that his colonel had not 
found him, 

When the marching order reached him at his home 
that bitter day, 

When the younger Ivan’s chubby little arms were 
folded round him, 

And tearful Mistress Ivan gave her tongue unbounded 
sway. 

There were murmurs of rebellion in that quiet Volga 
village 

(So devoid of patriotic aspirations women are), 

When Ivan and his comrades left for scenes of blood 
and pillage, 

** For the glory of the Empire and the honor of the 
Czar!” 

Ivan Petrokoffsky of the Twenty-First Division 

Of the army of the Danube is not easy in his mind, 

For within the deep recesses of the heart is a suspi- 
cion 

He has said farewell forever to the loved ones left 
behind. 

In cruel dreams he sees himself,a shapeless mass and 


gory, 

By the rolling Danube lying, with his purple life- 
stream spent, 

And he has not such a keen appreciation of the glory 

Of dying for his country to be happy or content. 

He has seen his comrades falling round, all mangled, 
torn and bleeding, 

And their cries were not of triumph, but of homes 
and kindred far, 

While little recked the vultures, on the gray-robed 
bodies feeding, 

“ Of the glory of the Empire or the honor of the Czar.” 


ARTHUR M. FoRRESTER, in Boston Pilot. 


THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 

On a peak of the Andes Mountains, four- 
teen thousand feet above the level of the 
sea and on the line which marks the boun- 
dary between the republics of the Argentina 
and Chile, has been erected one of the most 
striking monuments in the world. 

For generations the people who live in 
the two republics have quarreled about the 
location of this boundary. Sometimes the 
disputes have led to war and bloodshed. 
The two nations are now at peace. They 
are both growing in wealth and strength, 
and bid fair to outstrip all the other coun- 
tries of the South American continent. 
These Spanish Americans have warm hearts 
and vivid imaginations. When they sign a 
treaty they are not satisfied to tie a piece of 
red tape around the parchment and lock it 


up in the vault of the state department. 
That might do for North Americans, but to 
them it seems a very dull and stupid way. 
To let all the world know that they are at 
peace, they have made a colossal statue of 
Christ, twenty-six feet high, and standing 
on a granite hemisphere, symbolizing the 
world. This they have set up upon the 
Andean peak, three miles above the level 
of the Pacific Ocean, and have cut into the 
pedestal an inscription in Spanish, which, 
being interpreted, reads: 

“These mountains will crumble to dust 
ere Argentines and Chileans break the 
peace which at the feet of Christ the Re- 
deemer they have sworn to keep.”’ 

Christian Advocate. 


POLITICAL NONSENSE ABOUT WARS. 

We have been reading with profound in- 
terest a long article by Edwin D. Mead of 
Boston, vice-president of the American 
Peace Society, on the eminent European 
capitalist, Jean de Bloch, who published in 
1897, in Russia, a book of six volumes on 
wars; how during the centuries civilization 
and humanity have been constantly increas- 
ing and wars constantly diminishing ; and 
clearly showing that what Ex-Governor 
Black said at Chicago in his speech nomi- 
nating President Roosevelt, about the un- 
limited continuance of wars and the absolute 
necessity of nations having great armies 
and navies, ready at all times to fight, was 
about the silliest nonsense ever submitted 
by a prominent politician on a great public 
occasion to the American people. 

On the contrary, the enormous cost of 
great armies and navies, and the enormous 
cost of modern inventions for destroying 
human life, are making wars every day 
more and more dangerous and improbable. 

Bloch says that Germany can mobilize two 
million five hundred thousand men; France 
about as many, and Russia still more, and 
the expense and magnitude of the opera- 
tions would be incalculable. In regard to 
our civil war he says it is estimated that the 
cost to the United States to have bought up 
all the slaves at one thousand dollars a head 
would have been about eight hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, but the losses of the war to 
the country amounted to something like 
five thousand millions of dollars (saying noth- 
ing of the bloodshed and misery), which 
would be about six thousand dollars a head 
for every slave, instead of one thousand. 

He says that with the explosives now 
known to be developing a fleet might be in- 
stantly annihilated and, with the rapid 
progress of invention, a battleship is now 
hardly launched before it is obsolete. 

To the above statements of Jean de Bloch 
it occurs to us to suggest some other things 
that are beginning to work actively—first, 
the enormous international, commercial 
and trade and friendly relations — electric 
wires reaching around the world — more 
friendly relations between religious sects— 
Christian Endeavor Societies and other kin- 
dred organizations — the enormously grow- 
ing power and influence of good women 
in Christian lands—Red Cross Societies— 
Peace Societies and Peace Congresses, and 
other influences too numerous to mention. 
Properly connected with these we rank the 
work of our Humane Societies, which are 
bringing to the attention of all nations the 


terrible sufferings of horses and other animals 
in war; our paper going every month to 
every newspaper and magazine in North 
America north of Mexico, and seldom into 
the waste-basket; our nearly sixty thou- 
sand Bands of Mercy in public and paro- 
chial schools, and to some extent in foreign 
countries; our circulation of Black Beauty, 
now more than three millions copies in our 
own and most European and three Asiatic 
languages; prizes our American Humane 
Education Society has been offering for the 
promotion of peace; the printing by our 
American Humane Education Society alone 
of over one hundred and seventeen millions 
of pages of humane publications in a single 
year. 

These are only a few of many things 
which show the probability of great armies 
and navies becoming in the future of com- 
paratively little value, because it will be 
found wiser and better to settle the diffi- 
culties between nations, as they are now 
settled by individuals, by arbitration and 
properly constituted courts. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


COST OF RECENT WARS. 

Cost of our recent wars and territorial 
expansion has been in the last eight years 
twelve hundred millions of dollars, says Ed- 
ward Atkinson. Think of the vast work for 
humanity that might be done in our colleges 
and schools with one-twelfth of that sum. 


THAT RUSSIAN VESSEL, THE LENA, 
AT SAN FRANCISCO. 

We see in our Boston papers that a Rus- 
sian cruiser, valued at about eight hundred 
thousand dollars, bas put into San Francisco 
for repairs, and that Rear Admiral Good- 
rich has stationed the swift torpedo boat 
“Paul Jones”’ right by her side, and an 
armed launch to inspect every boat coming 
towards the ‘ Lena,’’ to prevent the possi- 
bility of any scheme to blow up the ship. 

We think that if the captain of the 
‘‘ Maine,’’ when he went with his officers to 
that Sunday bull-fight at Havana, and was 
warned there that bis vessel was in danger, 
had done what was within his power to pro- 
tect his ship, probably hundreds of poor 
sailors who were sent into eternity would 
be alive and well now, and we should have 
been saved all the cost of life and money 
of the Cuban and Philippine wars. 

If General Grant had been in command 
there he would never have taken his officers 
to a Sunday bull-fight, and if he had been 
warned that his ship was in danger he would 
have taken every means within his power to 
protect the lives of his men. 

T. ANGELL. 


JAPAN. 

We are glad to learn from T. Hiroi, 
founder of the Japanese Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, with whom 
we have corresponded for the last two or 
three years, that the society is now about 
building fountains for horses, in memory of 
those that have suffered and died in the war 
with Russia. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


United Christian churches 
have power to prevent all wars 
between Christian nations, 
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IN TIME OF PEACE. 


IN TIME OF PEACE. 


Mercy.”’ 


one year. 


SOME OF OUR FRIENDS THINK. 


Some of our friends think that we have 
pitched into our present President rather 
severely. We admit that some years ago 
we wrote Hon. John D. Long that we felt 
sure that if Mr. Roosevelt got in as Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy he would get us 
into a war with somebody about some- 
thing, and we think he did. We certainly 
hope now that if elected President he may 
not get us into a war about the Panama 
Canal or our ridiculous Monroe doctrine, 
that may cost us a thousand millions of 
dollars and a hundred thousand lives of both 
men and horses. He may have greatly 
changed since we wrote that letter, and we 
have by no means complained of him alone. 
In our September issue we told how a pre- 
vious President threatened to involve us in 
a war with Great Britain over the boundary 


line of a piece of wild land in South Amer- 


ica, with which we had no more business to 
interfere than about a similar boundary in 
South Africa, and how our American press 
said that the first thing to be done was to 
blow up the Welland Canal, and the General 
of New York militia said that in twelve 
hours he could start the entire National 
Guard of that state to murder our Christian 
friends on the other side of the Canadian 
line, and how General Flagler, Chief of our 
United States artillery, proposed a line of 
fortifications from Ogdensburg to Duluth, 
about two thousand miles, to protect our 


lake cities from the British navy, and how 
we endeavored to prevent the war, by sug- 
gesting through Our Dumb Animals, sent 


monthly to all American and Canadian | 


newspapers, that instead of these bloody 
plans we had better build a Chinese wall 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with a 
double track railroad on top of it for the 


conveyance of troops, or still better, blow | 


up Niagara Falls, empty the great lakes 
into the Atlantic ocean, and so prevent any 
attacks by the British navy; and how Brit- 
ish statesmen took a right view of our 
childish folly, and the only difficulty since 
we have had with Great Britain has been 
whether the Ancient and Honourable Artil- 
lery Company of London or the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company of Boston 
should give to the other company the cost- 
liest dinner. In writing this article we can- 
not help remembering how when a newly- 
elected western senator was asked about his 
impressions of the senate, he replied that 
when he first came he wondered how he 
ever got there, but later on he wondered 
how any of them ever got there. 

We certainly wish, in the interest of both 
men and horses, that Mr. Roosevelt and his 


| 


competitor would agree to oppose, to the | 


best of their ability, every war during the 
next four years. The influence of such a 
promise would be a great blessing to both 
the men and horses of all civilized nations. 


GEO. T. ANGELL, 


NEARLY SIXTY THOUSAND “BANDS OF MEROY.” 


We have now nearly sixty thousand “Bands of 
That means that between two and three 
millions of school children who have joined these or- 
ganizations have had a talk to about kindness which 
they will never forget and taken the pledge, and that 
each of these organizations (in every state and terri- 
tory) has received from us an outfit of humane pub- 
lications and also this paper (Our Dumb Animals) for 
It has cost us about sixty thousand dollars 
to carry out this work thus far, but can anyone tell us 
of any better thing Massachusetts has ever done for the 
benefit of her sister states and territories than the found- 
ing and establishing of nearly sixty thousand ‘‘ Bands of 
Mercy,’’ with between two and three millions members. 


GEo. T. ANGELL. 


<> 


POLO AND WAR. 

A Boston lawyer suggests to us that in 
case of war polo-players might be made 
very useful. 

We are free to admit that in case of war 
these men who cut off their horses’ tails could 
be better spared than poorer men who work 
hard at some useful industry six days in the 
week to support their wives and families, 
and if in case of war we were commander- 


| in-chief we would certainly give them a 


chance in the front rank— not on mutilated 
horses — but on foot. 

Cromwell’s ironclads fought well but they 
never played polo or cut off their horses’ tails. 

The Russian Cossacks are among the 
finest cavalry in the world, but they never 
play polo or cut off their horses’ tails. 

Neither Grant, Sherman, Sheridan or Cus- 
ter, nor probably any of the leading South- 
ern generals ever played polo or cut off 
their horses’ tails. 

The best preparation for war is the preparation 
which prevents war, as the best coachman is he who 
always drives as far as possible from the edge of a 
ditch. 

The trained pugilist, whether nation or individual, 
is always spoiling for a fight. 

The well behaved nation or citizen rarely gets 
into one. 

The best preparation for war in this country and 
the world lies through the increase of the sixty thou-* 
sand “Bands of Mercy” which, through our Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society, we have been estab- 
lishing over this country, in Oanada and elsewhere. 

Geo. T. ANGELL, 
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POLO—A LETTER.” 

Among the kind letters received by us in regard 
to the game of polo, is one from one of the most 
highly honored citizens of Massachusetts, whose 
name, if we were permitted to give it, would be re- 
cognized throughout the Commonwealth. 

From this letter we print the following: 

“Dear Mr. Angell—I rejoice to see that you are 
taking vigorous notice of the polo players. The 
game is a bad and cruel one, terribly hard on the 
horses, and plainly hardening and debasing to the 
men.” 


OUR IRONCLADS. 

We see by the papers that the men on 
board our ironclads not infrequently try to 
desert, and we do not wonder. 

We do pity the poor fellows, for if any- 
thing can be found more disgusting than to 
be penned up on a great piece of steel and 
iron machinery [which in case of severe 
storm is quite likely to go to the bottom], 
and without the society of wives or chil- 
dren, go prowling around over the ocean— 
carrying no cargo but cannon, and bound to 
no port in particular, and having no par- 
ticular mission except to fight somebody or 
something, and sink or get sunk—if any- 
thing can be found more disgusting to an 
intelligent human being than this, we fail 
to comprehend it. 

We would rather live in the humblest 
cottage on shore than command the greatest 
machine shop of destruction that ever floated 
or ever will float [until it sinks] on the 
ocean. 

In “The Pickwick Papers” the older 
Weller tells Samuel that when he gets 
married he will find out a good deal that 
he don’t know now. 

If any of the hundred thousand boys who 
are being taught in our schools—to fight— 
should take a fancy to run away and ship on 
one of these great pieces of machinery, we 
suspect that at the end of their enlistment 
they will be willing to work nine hours a 
day or even ten for the privilege of stopping 
on shore and joining a ‘‘Band of Mercy.”’ 


GEo. T. ANGELL. 


THE INKSTAND BATTLE. 
BY S. W. FOSS. 
We are making smokeless powder 
And big bombs to throw a mile, 
That will blow the foe to chowder 
In the true dynamic style. 


We've a whirling gun; you start it, 
And the myriad bullets fly, 

And a hundred men a minute 
Roll their stony eyes and die. 


Let us stop this wild death’s revel; 
Martin Luther, so ’tis said, 

Threw his inkstand at the devil, 
And the black fiend turned and fled. 


Smite your world-wrong ; don’t combat it 
With a fusillade of lead; 

Simply throw your inkstand at tt ; 
Come to-morrow, it is dead. 


When the world upon the brink stands 
Of some crisis steep and dread, 

Like brave soldiers sezze your inkstands, 
Hurl them at the devil’s head. 


Pour your ink-pots in a torrent 
Till the strangling demon sink, 
Till the struggling fiend abhorrent 
Drown in oceans of black ink. 


For the man who’s born a fighter, 

For the brain that’s learned to think, 
There is dynamite and nitre 

In a bottle of black ink. 


Though it makes no weeping nations, 
And it leaves no gaping scars, 

Placed ’neath error’s strong foundations 
It may blow them to the stars. 


THREE HUNDRED TONS OF DYNA- 
MITE. 

We see by our newspapers that a vessel has 
just sunk off our Highland Light containing 
three hundred tons of dynamite. We won- 
dered if three hundred tons of dynamite 
should explode in our city how much would 
be left of Boston, and particularly its high 
buildings and the insurance companies that 
have insured them, so we called upon one of 
our well-known insurance men, who told us 
that this dynamite was not loaded in Boston, 
but he thought it quite probable that there 
may be as much of the article in Boston to 
be shipped when wanted, and then again we 
wonder whether the crew of that vessel 
knew that they were carrying three hun- 
dred tons of dynamite, and if so what price 
they were paid for such kind of service. 
We think there should be a most stringent 
law enacted to protect people from explo- 
sions of dynamite, and that a violation of 
that law should be punished not by a fine 
but by imprisonment in state prisons. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A WESTERN ORATOR. 


A western orator (in a political western 
campaign address recently received by us) 
advocates the creation of a great navy by 
telling how alarmed we were in Boston a 
few years ago by the fear that Spanish ves- 
sels might hold our city forransom. Wedo 
not distinctly remember how much alarmed 
we were, though we certainly knew then (as 
we know now) that no large city on this 
continent would be in greater danger of at- 
tack in case of foreign war, but we take a 
very different view of this matter from the 
western orator by saying that if our navy 
had been only half as large as it was when 
we sent the ‘‘ Maine ” to Havana we should 
not have been in the slightest danger from 
Spanish vessels, because no ambitious poli- 
tician could have plunged us into that 
totally unnecessary and consequently un- 
justifiable Cuban war. 

When we can carry humane education (as 
we are constantly striving to do, into the col- 
leges and schools of our own and other na- 
tions) there will be no danger of war with 
anybody. The Russians will have no hatred 
of the Japanese, nor the Japanese of the 
Russians, and no American officer will tell 
his men “to give hell’? to the poor Spanish 
boys compelled by military draft to lose 
their lives in Cuba. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


“THE BOSTON HERALD ”’ ON DOCKING. 


Anyone desiring ocular proof of the cruelty of 
docking horses’ tails has only to watch the cab- 
stands about New York in fiy-time to be satisfied, as 
well as to be made miserable, by the spectacle. The 
New York cabbies drive many discarded steeds of 
once high degree, and the helpless beasts who parted 
with their tails in the name of selfish fashion are half 
crazed by tormenting flies, which are reached only by 
a constant lifting of their legs. 


LEGALIZED ROBBERY. 

In one of our conservative evening papers 
it is intimated that there have been con- 
spiracies to compel farmers to sell their 
wheat at almost ruinous prices, and then 
to make millions of dollars by compelling 
consumers to buy it at enormous advances. 

Out of such legalized robbery in articles of 
food and other necessaries of life have 
been built up immense fortunes in this 
country. 

Is there any remedy? Yes—let every 
state enact laws making it a crime punish- 
able by not less than a year’s imprisonment 
at hard labor, which hard labor shall be to 
work eight or ten hours each day carrying 
bricks from one end of the prison yard to 
another and then carrying them back again. 

T. ANGELL. 


THE PREVENTION OF STRIKES. 


We wish to call attention again to the 
successful plan which drew the prize offered 
by our American Humane Education So- 
ciety for the prevention of strikes. The 
committee to determine the prize were 
selected by the Governor of Massachusetts 
and the Mayor of Boston, and were in every 
way suitable to decide, and the plan was to 
establish courts, both State and United 
States, to decide all questions coming up 
between capital and labor, and whose de- 
cisions when made should be enforced by 
the full power of the government. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


FROM A BOSTON ROMAN 
LAWYER. 

Among similar letters received, all written 
in a kind spirit, we publish this: 
Gro. T. ANGELL, Esq. 

My Dear Sir:—Youdeserve the heartfelt 
thanks of every good citizen, whether Pro- 
testant or Catholic, for the intelligent, broad- 
minded Christian stand you have always 
taken and maintained. 

I read with pleasure and with grateful ap- 
preciation the sentiments expressed by you 
in the September number of your paper, 
“Our Dumb Animals,’”? under the caption 
‘ Roman Catholics,’ and I feel it my indivi- 
dual duty to thank you, not as a Catholic — 
though as such I am grateful—but as an 
American citizen, grieved at the ignorance 
and bigotry which exists, but proud of my 
country, her institutions, her laws and her 
unparalleled achievements. 

May the time come, and soon, when Cath- 
olic and Protestant will be a unit in all that 
concerns us as a nation, and when_religion, 
to use the words of a celebrated prelate, will be 
recognized as a bond of sympathy and love 
rather than a wall of separation. 

With great respect, Iam 

Cordially yours. 


CATHOLIC 


A FORTUNE FOR SOMEBODY. 


With the vast increase of population in our cities 
and larger towns, and the increase of railroad trains, 
steam engines and electric cars, has come a vast in- 
crease of noise in our streets. 

We think the man or woman who can invent and 
patent something easily placed over the ears of the 
sick and those who want to sleep, and which shall 
temporarily shut out noise, may obtain a fortune 
and the thanks of multitudes who now suffer. 


Geo. T. ANGELL, 


MADE HAPPIER 
BY KIND ACTS. 


We have in addresses 
North, South, East and 
West, and in hundreds 
of thousands of copies 
of our humane publica- 
tions, enceavored to 
spread far and wide the 
fact that all boys and 
girlsand menand women 
can make their lives 
every day happier by 
kind acts and words to 
the lower animals. This 
morning we learn from 
a friend that Mr. Ramsey 
Krumbhaar,a prominent 
citizen of Cazenovia, 
Madison Co., N. Y., now 
seventy years of age, has 
on his Jawn several broad 
tin vessels constantly 
filled with fresh water 
for the use of birds, dogs 
and other thirsty ani- 
mals passing by. 

He says: ‘‘As I sit on 
my porch morning and 
evening, the little birds 
come to take their morn- 
ing bath, or at twilight to 
take the last cooling 
drink before going to 
bed. About every dog 
in town comes and 
drioks. I know them 
and they know me, and 
it makes me happier to 
see them and to know 
that I am making their 
lives happier.” 


Geo. T. ANGELL. 


A RUSSIAN PEASANT’S HOME. 


THE “NEW YORK AMERICAN.” 

A friend brings us an article from the 
New York American, formerly New York | 
Journal (and said to have something like a 
million circulation), which speaks so highly 
of our work as compared with that of gen- 
erals and multi-millionaires and captains of | 
industry that we cannot, as our friend re- 
quests, republish it but only thank the New 
York American for its kind publication. 

T. ANGELL. 


HOW MUCH? | 

How much money could you judiciously 
use in a year in your humane work, Mr. 
Angell? 

Answer — Easily a million of dollars. | 

How could you use it? 

Answer — By simply enlarging our present: 
work; instead of sending out sixty thou- 
sand copies of this paper, send out six hun- | 
dred thousand. Instead of three millions of 
‘“‘Black Beauty,’ send out ten millions in 
our own and various languages, and of our 
other humane publications a similar in- 
crease. 

Instead of having two agents to address 
public and parochial schools and form 
‘‘ Bands of Mercy,’’ we could have agents in 
every state and territory, and eventually 
with sufficient means, could reach all the 
public and parochial schools of our country. 
Instead of having no humane education of 
the students in our great universities and 
colleges, we could have courses of lectures 
and humane instruction in all of them. And 


markets. 


80, instead of having constant danger of great 
armies and navies and wars, we could prob- 
ably secure uninterrupted peace and pros- 
perity. 
some of our wealthy men could see the im- 
portance of this work, not only in our own 
country but for its influence among all 
nations. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


PURE FOOD IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


We are glad to see in the Minneapolis 
Journal the following : 


We do most earnestly wish that | 


Those of our readers who wish further in- 
formation on the subject can turn to page 
fifty-nine and the following pages of our 
* Autobiographical Sketches,’? which will 
be sent them without cost if they desire it, 
and to those who write us that they are en- 
gaged in the investigation of this subject 
we shall be glad to send the Congressional 
Report, containing about a hundred manu- 


_ script pages of the evidence we collected. 


“The North Dakota Pure Food Law has much to | 


commend it. For instance, it requires that semi- 
annually the food commissioner shall publish in two 
papers in each county in the state a list of the adul- 


terated foods that have come under his official | 


notice. These publications are paid for by the state, 
and the direct effect is to inform the public and in- 


| Sure the support of the state press for the law. If all 
| the states had similar statutes the men who get rich 


by food adulteration would soon be looking for some- 
thing else to do.” 

As the readers of our ‘‘ Autobiographical 
Sketches” know, we gave many years ago 


of dollars in time to investigating and ex- 
posing the poisonous and dangerously adul- 
terated foods and other articles sold in our 
During ten consecutive days we 


| hundreds of dollars in money and thousands | 


published each day in the Boston Herald | 


columns giving the results of our investiga- 
tions, and, to make a long story short, we 
finally carried the matter to Washington 
and obtained a Congressional Report, of 
which we caused more thar a hundred 


| thousand copies to be sent over ourcountry. | 


GEo. T. ANGELL. 


WHAT DID HE LEAVE? 


What did heleave? He left the light of heaven 
And the wide rivers that make glad the fields— 
He left the birds the forest to enliven, 
And the sweet buttercups with golden shields. 
He left the music of the air and water, 
And the cool groves, where witching shadows fall; 
He left earth-love, the Muses’ purest daughter, 
And poesy—that was beyond his call— 
He left them all. 


What did he leave’? He left, with spirit yearning, 
All of the flattering plaudits of his peers— 

All of the laurel he had spent his life in earning, 
And many things that wither with the years. 

He left the wealth that flooded all his garners, 
Which, ere the sun had set upon his pall, 

Was reached for by the hands of greedy mourners, 
Who feared lest something might the dead recall— 

Ile left them all. 


What did he take? Ah! it is not for mortal 
To judge the dead, or mete for him the rod; 
Whate’er he carried through that mystic portal 
Is known u; -v himself and to his God. 
Just this we know, he took the blessing tender 
Of those he cheered in poverty’s enthrall— 
He took whate’er he won of true worth’s grandeur, 
What time he sweetened Sorrow’s cup of gall— 
And that was all. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Our DumsB ANIMALS. 


Boston, October, 1904. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 

cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by call- 
ing Telephone 992 Tremont. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges for its use, but in emergency cases where 
they are unable to do so the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society, but only upon an own- 
er’s order, or upon that of a police officer or Society 
agent. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANOES, 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report 
of receipts, which is published in each number of our 
paper, and if they do not find the sums they have sent 
properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
“ Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


a 


We are glad to report this month eighty- 
three new branches of our Parent Band of 
Mercy, making a total of fifty-nine thousand 
one hundred and twenty-five. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the 
kinds we have been using a new badge in the two sizes 
above represented. They are very handsome—a white 
star on # blue ground, with gilt letters, and we sell 
them at bare cost, ve for ten cents, in money or post- 
age stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We 
cannot attend to smaller orders than five. 


THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY. 


At the September meeting of the directors of the 
American Humane Education Society and the Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, held on the 21st ult., President Angell re- 
ported that 116 Massachusetts towns had accepted 
our offer of twenty dollars towards establishing 
drinking fountains or watering-troughs, and checks 
had been sent them. 

The Societies’ agents have examined in their inves- 
tigations 3641 animals since last monthly report; 
taken 218 horses from work, and mercifully killed 472 
horses and other animals. 

Our“ Bands of Mercy ”’ now number 59,125. 

We have now ready two hundred thousand copies 
of ‘*Black Beauty,” “The Strike at Shane’s,” and 
“Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst,” to be sold in mem- 
ory of the Wentworth will, at two and one-half cents 
per copy—half the cost of printing. 


[From Boston Eveniny Transcript. | 


A most sensible suggestion, and one which could 
not fail to work for the relief of poor herdic horses 
and those in other public vehicles, is that advocated 
by the M.S.P.C. A. It is that before employing 
such vehicles one should examine the animals at- 
tached and give preference to those drawn by the 
better conditioned beasts. This would serve at once 
to allow the more jaded a chance to rest, and operate 
as a premium on drivers not to maltreat or overwork 
their horses. 


A HANDSOME PICTURE. 


As we were coming down Beacon Hill we saw a 
handsome picture. 

It was very hot, yet the driver of a team which did 
not appear to be over-loaded jumped off his team at 
the lower end of Park Street and led his horse by the 
bit to the top of the hill. 

The horse evidently understood the kindness of 
the driver, and the driver we have no doubt felt a 
good deal happier for the kind deed he had done. 


FIFTY-FIVE HORSES BURNED TO 
DEAT 


Fifty-five horses were burned to death in a Chelsea 


stable, August 16th. Every effort should be made to 
prevent such a terrible thing happening in the fu- 
ture. No man should be employed to take charge of 
horses who will not endeavor in every way to save 
them from being burned to death. There should be 
no pipes or matches, or men who drink liquor in 
charge of stables, and stables should be so planned 
as to ensure the escape of horses from stables that 
take fire. 


GRATEFUL. 


Stopping at Intervale, New Hampshire, 
we have been most grateful for a daily look 
at the White Mountains and the valleys rich 
with green foliage, and for the songs of birds 
that hunters do not meddle with; and not 
less grateful for being able to sit on the 
piazza of our temporary home and see hun- 
dreds of happy horses with long tails and 
loose check-reins drawing happy people ; 
and almost never mutilated horses, drawing 
the specimens of heartless humanity that 
own and encourage the use of tortured 
animals. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


THE PROUDEST MONUMENT IN AMERICA. 


Millionaires are giving vast sums to our colleges 
{from which too many educated devils are being sent 
out to curse our country and the world]. But noone 
yet bas undertaken to erect a “‘ Humane Building” 
which, devoted to unsectarian humane education, 
shall bear and carry down to future generations the 
name of its donor and stand as the proudest monu- 
ment in America to tell of his humanity. 


PRACTICAL PLANS. 

We are glad to know from the kind donations sent 
to aid our work that many good friends deem our 
plans practical. 

We were pleased to be told by one of them some- 
time since that our plans were,in his judgment, as 
practical “as the working philosophy of a Wall Street 
banker.” 


HORACE GREELEY. 


An acquaintance met Horace one day and said: 
“Mr. Greeley, I've stopped your paper.” ‘Have 
you?’ said Horace. ‘* Well, that’s too bad,” and the 
old white hat went its way. 

The next morning Greeley met his subscriber 
again,and said: ‘‘I thought you had stopped the 
Tribune?” “Soldid.” ‘Then there must be some 
mistake,’’ said Horace, “for I just came from the 
office and the presses were running, the clerks were 
as busy as ever, the compositors were hard at work, 
and the business was going on the same as yester- 
day and the day before.’ ‘“ Oh!” ejaculated the 
subscriber, “I didn’t mean that I had stopped the 
paper, I stopped only my copy of it because I didn’t 
like your editorials.” ‘Pshaw!’’ retorted Greeley, 
“it wasn’t worth taking up my time to te]l me sach 
atiifleasthat. My dear sir, if you expect to control 
the utterances of the Tritune by the purchase of one 
copy a day, or if you think to find any newspaper 
worth reading that will never express convictions at 
right angles with your own, you are doomed to dis- 
appointment.” 


A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


We have before us an interesting account about a 
mare which had been taken from its colt in Pennsyl- 
vania, bought by @ man in Norfolk, Va., and which 
very soon after she arrived there, being let out, went 
down to the edge of the water and had swam out 
several miles when discovered by a fisherman who 
towed her back by means of a rope halter. The mare 
was undoubtedly prompted by a wish to go back to 
her colt. 


COST OF FOOD, FUEL, CLOTHING AND 
SHELTER. 

There comes to us on this September 16th 
a very carefully prepared calculation made 
by Edward Atkinson, LL.D., president of 
one of our largest insurance companies and 
one of our ablest financial men, showing 
that the administration of the Government 
during the past few years has cost the con- 
sumers of food, fuel, clothing and shelter 
an extra expense of more than fifteen hun- 
dred millions of dollars. 


GOOD GENERALSHIP. 

In our humane warfare against cruelty it 
is quite as important to have good general- 
ship as it is in other armies. 

When we were in the practice of law dur- 
ing our civil war we made two wagers, 
which seemed to us at the time quite patri- 
otic, in regard to how long it would take 
Grant to get into Richmond, and we lost 
both of them becayse we were not aware of 
the fact that Grant did not want to get into 
Richmond, but simply to hold Lee’s army 
penned up there while Sherman was march- 
ing through the South. 

Garibaldi wanted to capture an Italian 
city in which was a large force of Austrians. 

He might have laid siege to it a year with- 
out capturing it, but he did better. 

He sent one part of his army [which 
probably contained the best runners] to 
apparently make an attack. 

The Austrian garrison rushed out to ex- 
terminate them and followed them many 
miles without catching them. 

In the meantime Garibaldi, with the rest 
of his force, captured the city without 
trouble, and when the Austrian garrison re- 
turned they found the gates closed against 
them and the cannon on the walls manned 
by the Garibaldians. 

In our humane work lots of effort and 
money may, with injudicious handling, be 
almost thrown away. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL and Rev. THomas TiMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. ANGELL, President; JosErpH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

A. Jupson LEacu, State Organizer. 


Over fifty-nine th d br hes of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over two million members, 


PLEDGE, 
«I will try to be kind to all harmless living crea- 
tures, and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 
~y 4 Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. 
P. O. A. on our badges means ‘“ Merciful Society 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 


We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of Band of Mercy Information” 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a “‘Band of Mercy,’’ obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the ‘“‘band”’ and the name and 
post-office address [town and state] of the 
president who has been duly elected : 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OuR DuMB ANI- 
MALS,’’ full of interesting stories and pic- 
tures, for one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

8. Copyof Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Hight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6. For the President, an imitation gold 

badge. 
The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday-school 
teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink 
printed, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and mem- 
bership book, eight cents. The ‘Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals’’ cost only 
two cents for the whole, bound together in 
one pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost 
twenty-five cents a hundred, or eight for 
five cents. 

Everybody, old and young, who wants todoa kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL; 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and 
receive fall information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 
1—Sing Band of Mercy cone or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Me odies.} 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings. “ Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 
“Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble 
sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6.—Enroliment of new members. 

7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


HEAVEN. 
It is a curious 
fact that some of 
the best men and 
women of the 
world have at 
times doubted 
their ability to 
enter heaven. 

We well re- 
member that our 
own good mother 
{than whom few 
if any holier ever 
lived] once ex- 
pressed to us such 
a doubt. 

We replied, ‘‘if 
you don’t get 
there, mother, 
who will??? 

In contrast with 
the above we re- 
member the other 
old lady who ex- 
pressed a doubt 
whether anybody 
would ever get 
there except her- 
self and the min- 
ister, and added 
that she some- 
times had doubts 
about the min- 
ister. 

Personally we 
cannot believe 
that any truly 
good man or wo- 


HON. GEO. F. HOAR. 
{By kind permission of F. 8S. Blanchard & Co., Worcester.| 


man {whether 
Catholic or Protestant] will ever be sent 
permanently to any worse world than the 
one we inhabit, and we hope that all who 
try to do their duty here will find and enter 
a better one hereafter. 

There are plenty of worlds in God’s uni- 
verse to which He can send us if He pleases 
—and all his dumb creatures who innocently 
suffer here as well. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A PROPHECY. 
(In New Century Path.) 


These things shall be:—A loftier race 

Than e’er the world hath known shall rise, 
With flame of freedom in their souls, 

And light of knowledge in their eyes. 


They shall be gentle, brave, and strong 
To spill no drop of blood, but dare 

All that may plant man’s lordship firm, 
O’er earth and fire, and sea and air. 


Nation with nation, land with land, 
Unarmed shall live as comrades free, 

In every heart and brain shall throb 
The pulse of one fraternity. 


Great minds shall rise, with ampler powers, 
A loftier wisdom to impart; 

And arts shall bloom of nobler mould 
And mightier music thrill the heart. 


Then want and woe, and sinand shame 
No more shall triumph ‘neath the skies, 
But every life shall be a song, 
And earth be more like paradise. 


J. A. SYMONDS. 


join 
The innumerable caravan which moves 
| To 


| So live, that when thy summons comes to 
| 


that mysterious realm where each shall 
take 

' His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

| Thou go not, like the quarry slave at night, 
| Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and 
| soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one that wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


The life of our friend, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, 
is well known to his countrymen. 


FOR THINKERS. 
I honor the man who is willing to sink 
Half his present repute for the freedom to think, 
| And when he has thought, be his cause strong or 
weak, 
| Will risk t’other half for the freedom to speak. 
LowELL. 


HON. GEORGE F. HOAR. 

We have had the pleasure of knowing this 
distinguished gentleman since he, asa young 
man, was practicing law in Worcester and 
we were practicing law in Boston. About 
the last time we met him was some years 
ago, when he dined at the Mountain House, 
Princeton, and kindly invited us to takea 
seat in his carriage to the top of Mount 
Wachusett and afterwards to places in the 
vicinity where his ancestors resided in the 
early history of New England. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


TO THE PRESIDENTS OF OUR 
AMERICAN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES. 


Our readers will remember that in behalf 
of our ‘* American Humane Education So- 
ciety’? we addressed the presidents of all our 
American colleges and universities, asking 
them to aid in establishing a ** Professor of 
Social Science and Humanity” in every 
university and college. 

We are requested to republish that letter 
in part or whole and comply with the 
request as follows: 


A PROFESSOR OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
AND HUMANITY IN EVERY UNI- 
VERSITY AND COLLEGE. 


The university or college sends out a doc- 
tor with a knowledge of drugs and medi- 
cines to hold in his hands the lives, health 
and happiness of human beings. 

Is it not important that he should be also 
humane ? 

It sends out a lawyer to practice his pro- 
fession for good or evil; a law-maker to 
make laws; a judge to administer them; a 
capitalist to employ hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of poorer people. 

Is it not important that all these should be 
humane ? 

Ought it not to be the aim of every college 
and university to send out every graduate a 
better and more humane man than when he 
entered ? 

And how is this to be accomplished ? 

Ought not the great questions of peace and 
war, upon which the happiness of millions 
depends, to be thoroughly discussed in our 
colleges and universities;—the questions of 
capital and labor; how best to prevent anar- 
chy, riots, and great destruction of property 
and life; the temperance question—how best 
to deal with that; —the great questions of 
poverty and crime; — how best to deal with 
them;—the wise administration of our great 
charities for the prevention of cruelty to the 
sick, the insane, and all who are dependent 
on charity ? 

Is there not a vast amount of information 
on all these subjects which it would be well 
for university and college students to know ? 

It is clearly established that there is a 
great increase of crime in our country, far 
more murders than the average of the most 
criminal country in Europe. 

What can the educated young men of our 
country do about this ? 

Another great field of humane effort lies 
in the almost unrestricted sale, especially to 
the poor, of poisonous and adulterated ar- 
ticles of food, drink, cooking wares, wall 
papers, etc., etc.—the milk upon which tens 
of thousands of infants are fed in our cities. 

Then in regard to the claims of the lower 
animals to protection, is there not another 
important field of information and thought? 

How many of our college or university 
students are familiar with the wonderful 
intelligence of many of the lower orders of 
creation? The carrier pigeon that flies 
hundreds of miles to its home—how many 
have ever studied the evidences of their 
good as well as intellectual qualities ?— how 
many know that Agassiz firmly believed in 
the immortality of some of them? — how 
many know the effect on public health of 
eating the flesh of animals that have suffered 


in transportation or slaughtering, and that 
all suffering to animals just before death 
poisons, to a greater or less extent, the meat, 
so that old hunters refuse to eat the flesh of 
deer, run and worried by dogs, and wise 
fishermen prefer fish that have not suffered 
before dying? 

How to promote public health by im- 
proving animal transportation by land and 
sea—by improving and making more merci- 
ful our methods of slaughtering animals—by 
preventing the confinement of milch cows 
in dark and unwholesome stables and feed- 
ing them on distillery slops and other im- 
proper food? 

How many know that the milk of the 
abused animal mother, like the milk of the 
abused human mother, may produce sickness 
and sometimes death ? 

How many have ever properly considered 
the relation of birds to agriculture, and how 
much better it is to study them with an 
opera glass and kodak than with a gun? 

How many know the happiness that may 
come into all human lives by the universal 
teaching of kindness to the lower ones, and 
that the boy who has no proper home in- 
Jluences may be made a merciful man and 
good citizen by the constant practice of kind- 
ness to the lower creatures ? 

Is there not a vast field of thought and in- 
formation on all these subjects which educa- 
ted men ought to know ? 

And where else can they be better taught 
than in the college or university ? 

When in 1878 we asked President Hayes at 
Washington to put into his message to Con- 
gress what we had written on the transpor- 
tation of animals, he answered, ‘“‘ When I 
was in Harvard University I heard a sermon 
by Dr. Hedge on the immortality of animals, 
which I have never forgotten to this day. 
What you have written shall go into my mes- 
sage.’’ And it did, almost verbatim. 

When in the winter of 1884 and 1885 I ad- 
dressed the students of a New Orleans uni- 
versity, a gentleman rose at the close and 
said: ** Ten years ago I was a student in Dart- 
mouth College when Mr. Angell came there 
and addressed the students on the importance 
of teaching kindness to dumb animals. I had 
never thought of the subject before, but when 
I left college there was no one thought more 
strongly impressed upon my mind than the 
duty of kindness to the lower animals.’’ 

The gentleman was then the assistant sup- 
erintendent, and has since been superinten- 
dent of the public schools of Minneapolis. 

If such results can come to only two stu- 
dents from listening to a single sermon and 
talk, what may we not hope when the seventy 
thousand students now in our American col- 
leges and universities are as thoroughly edu- 
cated in regard to humane subjects as they 
are in regard to other matters ? 

I am sure no thoughtful man connected 
with any of our American colleges or uni- 
versities can carefully consider this subject 
without feeling that a Department and Pro- 
fessorship of Humanity in our larger insti- 
tutions, and courses of lectures in our small- 
er, are quite as important to the future of 
our nation and the world as anything now 
taught. 

If preferred, it may be called The Depart- 
ment of Social Science and Humanity. 


T. ANGELL. 


SPECIAL PROVIDENCES. 

In our civil war some twelve or fourteen 
hundred officers captured by Grant at Fort 
Donelson and elsewhere were confined in 
Fort Warren, Boston harbor, and with them 
some of the wealthiest citizens of Baltimore, 
who were noted secessionists. 

Many of these people required the trans- 
action of law business, and I was appointed 
by the Secretary of War to visit the fort 
from time to time to aid in the transaction 
of such business. I dined regularly with 
Colonel Dimock, in command of Fort War- 
ren, and who was at the breaking out of the 
war in command of Fortress Monroe, with 
no force to resist even the slightest attack. 

Why the secessionists did not at once 
capture the fortress was to him a wonder— 
the constant anxiety night and day so wore 
upon him that when it was announced that 
General Butler, with a force of troops had 
arrived to relieve him, he had not strength 
to meet the General, and could only throw 
himself on his bed and cry like a child. 

How much of special providence there 
was in the astonishing failure of the seces- 
sionists to capture and hold Fortress Monroe 
is a matter of question. One day I met the 
Commodore who commanded the naval 
forces off Fortress Monroe (Commodore 
Rogers, [I think), and heard from his lips 
the story of how the great ironclad ‘ Merri- 
mac” (first of its kind in the world) came 
out of Norfolk harbor and sunk our frigate, 
the ‘* Camberland,” with, we believe, every 
man on board—and how the next morning 
she was coming out again to sink other ves- 
sels, and the Commodore had ordered all to 
save themselves by going to sea in the 
morning, when at midnight a light was seen 
from some small vessel in the distance com- 
ing toward the fortress, and in due time the 
little ‘*‘ Monitor,’’ built by Ericson as an ex- 
periment, and not accepted by the Govern- 
ment, and entirely without orders, and, in 
fact, contrary to orders, came up the 
harbor and the next morning attacked the 
huge ‘*Merrimac,’”’ drove her back to Nor- 
folk harbor, saved Fortress Monroe and all 
the cities which that fortress and our fleet 
defended, and perhaps saved the Union. 

If there was not some special providence 
in this there certainly seemed to be. 

After the war I was told by Confederate 
officers that the battle of Gettysburg was 
really decided by-a balky mule. A north- 
ern and a southern division were striving to 
reach the same commanding position, and a 
balky mule blocked the way of the south- 
ern division just long enough to enable our 
soldiers to gain it. 

If the story is true, and a balky mule 
saved the battle of Gettysburg, he did a 
thousand times more for our country than 
some others who have had monuments erec- 
ted in their honor. GEO. T. ANGELL. 

HUNTERS’ SPORT. 


To call it sport does not change the fact that ani- 
mals hunted to death are just as surely killed as if 
krocked on the head by the butcher. If the hunter 
would stop and think of the pain he is inflicting his 
sympatby woulddisarm his sport. This actually hap- 
pened during a recent deer-hunt in Tennessee. After 
the sportsman had chased the deer for several miles, 
aud the hounds were close at its heels, the frightened 
animal turned suddenly, and running up to one of the 
hunters, tucked its head under his arm as if for pro- 
tection. No one had the heart to kill the animal, 
and the hunt was abandoned.—The Holy Family. 
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AT THE BAR. 


On December 17th, 1851, we were admitted 
to practice law at the Suffolk Bar, having 
previously studied in the office of Chas. G. 
Loring, Esq., one of the most eminent law- 
yers and counsellors of Boston, and at the 
Harvard University Law School. Soon after 
our admission we were offered two partner- 
ships, one with Benjamin F. Brooks, Esq., 
one of the most successful lawyers of the 
Suffolk Bar, and the other with the Hon. 
Samuel E. Sewall, a very learned and emi- 
nent member of the same bar. 

Mr. Brooks proposed to give us a specified 
share of the profits of the firm, and Mr. 
Sewall proposed to give us a specified share 
of the profits, or the privilege of taking 
instead the profits of all the business we 
should personally bring into the offices. 
Not long after we succeeded in obtaining 
a contract to report for three Boston daily 
papers each day the civil cases; this we 
employed another man to do under our 
daily supervision. And as we were to have, 
if we preferred it, the profits of all the busi- 
ness we personally brought into the offices, 
we decided not to wait for business but to 
go after it. We obtained letters of intro- 
duction from the Governor of Massachu- 
setts and others of our most prominent citi- 
zens, and went first to New York city, where 
we obtained signatures to a paper highly 
recommending us, signed by the great Tap- 
pan & Douglas Mercantile Agency, and a 
number of the leading merchants and busi- 
ness men widely known in New York city. 
We then went to Albany and obtained the 
signatures of Governor Seymour, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Church, and many of the 
eminent men of that city. We then stopped 
off at Lockport and obtained the signature 
of Ex-Governor Hunt, and then at Buffalo 
obtained the signatures of Ex - President 
Fillmore and of the largest banking firm in 
that city, and then returned to Boston, 
stopping off at Toronto and Montreal and 
obtaining the signatures of the leading men 
of those cities. 

The only parties who refused to sign our 
paper were the Harper Brothers of New 
York city, who offered to permit us to refer 
to them, but declined to sign the paper. 
We told them we didn’t believe that simply 
referring to them would be of the slightest 
advantage, and so declined their proposi- 
tion. 

We then had cards printed containing this 
paper with the names of all these gentle- 
men, together with those of some of our 
most prominent Boston men, and sent them 
out not only in our own city, but to all law- 
yers in New York and, to a large extent, in 
Canada. The result was that, at the close 
of each year, we preferred to take as our 
share the business which we had personally 
brought into the offices, and in course of 
years accumulated a sufficient sum to enable 
us, with strict economy and good invest- 
ment, to give twenty years of our life and 
considerable money to our humane work, 
without taking a single dollar from the 
money given to aid it. At the end of twenty 


years, when our Societies had grown to 
much larger funds than we had personally, 
we consented to receive a small salary, suf- 
ficient with the income of our property to 
pay our bills, but out of which we have 
spent much in outside humane work, and 


last year gave three thousand 
dollars to our American Humane 
Education Society, shall 
hope, after the death of our- 
self and our good wife, that 
more than we have received 
will go back to our two Hu- 
mane Societies. 
GEO. T. ANGELL. 


THE DISAGREEABLE 
ENGLISHMAN. 

When in April, 1869, we sailed 
from New York for a year’s 
residence and travel in Great 
Britain and on the Continent, 
we were told that the most dis- 
agreeable man we should meet 
in Europe would be the dis- 
agreeable Englishman. The 
consequence was that in all our 
travels in first - class, second - 
class and third-class cars, we 
were constantly on the look- 
out for the disagreeable Eng- 
lishman. In lots of cases we 
found the fact to be quite the 
contrary. A London stationer 
of whom we sought to buy a 
diary, insisted on making us a 
present of it because we were 
an American. At Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, an English gentleman 
insisted on going a long distance 
out of his way to show us the 
meeting of the two rivers, and 
secured for us the best seat on 
the diligence to Chamouni. 


~ 


ALPS — THE 
14,771 ft. high— nearly 24 times the height of Mt. Washington. 


MATTERHORN — SWITZERLAND. 


The only man seemed 

likely to be disagreeable was a big English 
parson who, employing a curate to do his 
work, spent most if not all his time on the 
Continent, and was seated beside us at Lu- 
cerne; but when we quietly told him what 


had been said to us on leaving home, and | 
how, after meeting all classes— receiving | 


from the Royal Society a vote of thanks, 
moved by Field-Marshal Sir John Burgoyne, 
near the head of the British army — dining 
with the Baroness Burdett-Coutts and meet- 
ing on most friendly terms Lord Harrowby, 
of the Queen’s Privy Council—the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, and other 
distinguished Englishmen, he became at 
once a very different man from what he had 
at first seemed to be. At Rotterdam, later in 
our travels, there did come to the breakfast 
table one day, discussing the London Times 
and growling at everything, the two most 


disagreeable men we had met in our long | 


journey, and we said to ourself we have at 
last found the disagreeable Englishman, but 
before leaving the hotel we found they were 
both Americans, and both came from Mass- 
achusetts. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


FROM LONGFELLOW. 


Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise 
To higher levels rise, 


Honor to those whose words and deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 

And by their overflow 

Raise us from what is low! 


| THE MATTERHORN, SWITZERLAND. 


| In our recent visit to Intervale, New 
| Hampshire, we had the pleasure of seeing 
| from our chamber window on every clear 
| day the top of Mount Washington, about 
| six thousand feet high and only a few miles 
| distant. Looking at it it seemed to be a 
high mountain, but we present to our read- 
ers, on this page, the Matterhorn, in Swit- 
zerland, which we had at various times the 
pleasure of seeing, and which is over 14,700 
feet high, almost two and a half times the 
height of Mount Washington. 

And, by the way, thinking of the speech 
of Ex-Governor Black to the Chicago 
Republican Convention, nominating Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, in which he claims substan- 
tially that we must have great armies and 
great navies, or else become a conquered and 
subject nation, it occurs to us that in all our 
travels through Switzerland we have no 
recollection of any great army or navy; and 
thinking again, our impression is that 
neither Norway, Sweden, Denmark or Bel- 
gium had any very large standing army or 
navy, and Holland had not much to boast of 
— though Holland certainly has one advan- 
tage. Itis related that Frederick the Great, 
whose statue for some reason we know not 
| why, has been sent over to be erected at 
| Washington, (we hope not to stimulate 
| American youth into a desire to fight every- 

body ) — but it occurs to us that, as related, 
| Frederick the Great had some designs on 
Holland and invited the Dutch ambassador 
to witness a review of German troops. As 
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one corps marched by he asked the Dutch 
ambassador’s opinion of them. 

‘““Very good soldiers,’”? was the reply, 
** but not tall enough.’”’ 

After another corps bad marched by the 
king again asked the Dutch ambassador 
what he thought of them. 

‘“‘Very good soldiers,” was the reply, 
“but not tall enough.”’ 

Then came the king’s famous regiment of 
giants which he had taken so much pains to 
gather, and again he asked the ambassador 
what he thought of them. 

‘*Very good soldiers,’’ was the reply, 
but not tall enough.”’ 

** What do you mean? ”’ said the king. 

‘*T mean that we can flood Holland six 
feet deep,’’ said the ambassador. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


EXOITING SCENE IN SWITZERLAND. 


One of the most exciting scenes we saw in Switzer- 
land was when a great ball was to be given at Inter- 
laken, and the fashionables, with all their jewelry 
and finery, came down from Lucerne toattend it. On 
arriving at the lower part of the lake, all rushed 
from the steamer to get good places on the diligences, 
and the baggage truck or wagon loaded to the height 
of perhaps ten feet, in coming ashore, was tipped 
over and the trunks of the fashionables dumped into 
the lake. The rush back by passengers from the 
diligences to see their trunks, filled with the finery, 
which they were proposing to wear that night at the 
ball, floating about in the lake (such of them as did 
not sink), constituted one of the most exciting scenes 
we saw in Switzerland. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


COMING DOWN THE NILE. 

Some years ago an Englishman was com- 
ing down the river Nile, in Egypt, on a large 
boat loaded with grain, and the birds came 
off from every village and ate the grain 
piled on the deck. The Englishman asked 
the Egyptian captain of the boat, ‘“‘ Who 
owns this grain?” The Egyptian captain 
said, “I own it.”” Then the Englishman 
asked, ‘‘Why let the birds eat up the grain?” 
The Egyptian asked the Englishman, ‘‘Who 
made the birds?’ The Englishman answer- 
ed, ‘‘God.’? The Egyptian asked ‘‘Whether 
grain was a food which God intended birds 
to The Englishman said ‘“‘it was.’’ The 
Egyptian said, ‘‘ Can the birds sow and raise 
the grain for themselves ?’’? The Englishman 
said, ‘‘ They cannot.’?’ Then said the Egyp- 
tian, ‘‘ Let them eat; God has provided enough 
for both them and us.”’ 


I find the great thing in this world is not so much 
where we stand, as in what direction we are moving. 


[From “ Our Birds and their Nestlings,” published 
by American Book Co., New York. | 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S KINDNESS TO 
A BIRD. 


In the early pioneer days, when Abraham Lincoln 
was @ young attorney and “rode the circuit,” he was 
one day traveling on horseback from one town to 
another with a party of friends who were lawyers 
like himself. 

The road which they traveled led across prairies 
and through woods. As they passed by a grove 
where the birds were singing merrily, they noticed 
a baby bird which had fallen from the nest and lay 
fluttering by the roadside. 

After they had gone a short distance, Mr. Lincoln 
stopped, turned, and said, ‘Wait for me a moment; 
I will soon rejoin you.” 

As his friends halted and watched him, they saw 
Mr. Lincoln return to the place where the helpless 


bird lay on the ground, and tenderly take it up and 
set it on a limb near the nest. 

When he joined his companions, one of them 
laughingly asked, ‘‘Why did you bother yourself 
and delay us with such a trifle as that?’ 

Abraham Lincoln’s reply deserves to be remem- 
bered. ‘‘ My friend,” said he, ‘ I can only say this— 
that I feel better for it. I could not have slept to- 
night if I had left that helpless little creature to 
perish on the ground.” 


|For Our Dumb Animals. | 


WHAT A WOMAN DID. 


Mr. Epiror :—As I was riding in the cars last week 
I formed the acquaintance of a venerable lady who 
sat behind me. She was earnest in her defence of 
dumb animals, and in praise of your Society. She 
gave me a bit of her experience, which I desire to tell 
you in her language, as faras my memory serves: 

* We were going from A. toS.one day. My nephew, 
@ lad of fourteen, was driver; beside him was a 
grandchild, and before, a pair of favorite horses. 
We came round a sharp turnin the road, and at the 
foot of a steep hill found a quadruped and a biped. 
The former was a noble-looking horse, the latter an 
unmistakable brute. The horse was harnessed to a 
farm wagon, containing perhaps half aton; the man 
was beating him, and shouting loud enough to be 
heard a mile away. I told Eddie to stop, and I said 
to the man, ‘ Please don’t whip that horse any more.’ 
He answered churlishly that he thought he knew his 
own business. I thought he did not, but kept it to 
myself. I kept talking to him pleasantly, as I 
wished to gain time for the panting horse. After a 
few minutes, I said,‘ You think, probably, that wo- 
men don’t know how to manage balky horses, but I 
have been accustomed to ride and drive ever since I 
was twelve years of age. If you’ll allow me, I would 
like to try your horse, and if I fail with him,I will 
help you up the hill with my team.’ He looked an- 
noyed, but after a little hesitation said, ‘All right, 
youcantry.’ I stepped from my carriage and went 
at once to his horse’s head, which I loosed from the 
vile check. He dropped his head, and, as if he knew 
I was his friend, he turned his face towards me for a 
good look. I patted him on the neck and face for a 
minute, and we soon were on the best of terms. Soon 
I mounted the wagon, and indicated my wish by 
slightly pulling one rein, and saying ‘come.’ He 
started promptly, and went straight up the hill to the 
top, when I stopped him! His owner followed. To 
his credit be it said, he removed his hat, helped me 
from the wagon, and said,‘I thank you; you have 
taught me a lesson.’”’ 

BE MERCIFUL TO YOUR BEAST. 

Hardly any class of animals suffer so much 
from ignorance, carelessness and cruelty on 
the part of drivers as the horse. Many of 
the people who hire horses know nothing 
about driving or caring for them; many 
others, since they do not own the horse, care 
nothing about any injury to him provided 
they do not have to pay for it, and still an- 
other class takes pleasure in driving him at 
the top of his speed as long as he can go, re- 
gardless of his distress. Then there are the 
drunken drivers, reckless of everything, the 
drivers who want to race with everybody 
who comes along, and the people out fora 
time,’’? and whose idea is to “ let’er 
go.”? There are the people who overdrive, 
who do not water, who water when the 
horse is overheated, who do not blanket, 
and others who commit all remaining kinds 
of offences against horse-flesh—the one idea 
being that since the horse is not their own 
it don’t make much difference. 

The only remedy is to educate public 
opinion up to the point where people will 
treat horses well for the horses’ sakes, and 
see to it that others do so also. 

—_- 


‘* Blessed are the merciful.” 


THE SILENT SEARCHERS. 


When the darkness of night has fallen, 
And the birds are fast asleep, 

An army of silent searchers 
From the dusky shadows creep; 

And over the quiet meadows, 
Or amid the waving trees, 

They wander about with their tiny lamps 
That flash in the evening breeze. 


And this army of silent searchers, 
Each with his flickering light, 
Wanders about till the morning 
Has driven away the night. 
What treasures they may be seeking 
No man upon earth can know; 
Perhaps ’tis the home of the fairies 
Who lived in the long ago. 


For an ancient legend tells us 
That once, when the fairy king 
Had summoned his merry minstrels 
At the royal feast to sing, 
The moon, high over the tree tops 
With the stars, refused to shine, 
And an army with tiny torches 
Was called from the oak and pine. 


And when, by the imps of darkness, 
The fairies were chased away, 
The army began its searching 
At the close of a dreary day ; 
Through all the years that have followed 
The seekers have searched the night, 
Piercing the gloom of the hours 
With the flash of their magic light. 


Would you see the magical army ? 

Then come to the porch with me! 
Yonder, among the hedges 

And near to the maple tree, 
Over the fields of clover, 

And down in the river damp, 
The fire-flies search till the morning, 

Each with his flickering lamp. 

HENRY RipLey Dorr. 


| From“ Our Birds and their Nestlings,” published by 
American Book Co., New York.} 


THE BUILDING OF THE NEST. 
They’|l come again to the apple tree — 
Robin and all the rest — 

When the orchard branches are fair to see, 

In the snow of the blossoms drest ; 

And the prettiest thing in the world will be 
The building of the nest. 


Weaving it well, so round and trim, 

Hollowing it with care,— 

Nothing too far away for him, 

Nothing for her tco fair,— 

Hanging it safe on the topmost limb, 
Their castle in the air. 


Ah! mother bird, you’ll have weary days 

When the eggs are under your breast, 

And shadows may darken the dancing rays 

When the wee ones leave the nest ; 

But they’]1 find their wings in a glad amaze, 
And God will see to the rest. 


So come to the tree with all your train 
When the apple blossoms blow ; 
Through the April shimmer of sun and rain, 
Go flying to and fro; 
And sing to our hearts as we watch again 
Your fairy building grow. 
MARGARET E, SANGSTER, 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
STATE House, BosTon, Oct. 8, 1894. 
My DEAR MR. ANGELL: 

I do not hesitate to say thatevery teacher 
in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
should use his influence in behalf of con- 
siderate treatment of the lower animals. I 
believe this to be not only his legal duty, but 
his moral duty as well. Further, I think that 


such influence should be exerted not solely 
for the benefit of dumb animals, but for the 
excellent reflex action which it may produce 
upon the teachers and pupils themselves. 
Very truly yours, 
FRANK A. HILL, 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 


CALLS FOR HUMANE LITERATURE. 


We do not believe in giving our publica- 
tions away indiscriminately. If we did we 
could distribute fifty thousand any day 
within two hundred feet of our offices. 
But we do believe in giving them where 
they are likely to accomplish the greatest 
good, as for instance — to the editors of all 
American newspapers and magazines — to 
the presidents of all American colleges and 
universities and members of Congress — to 
all the classes of persons to whom we now 
send them each month, as appears on our 
last page, and to a multitude of teachers 
and others to whom we should be glad to 
send them as we have the means. 

If we only had the cost of one of our great 
warships, we could almost insure those ships 
having nothing to do for the next twenty 
years. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


NATIONAL MONUMENT TO THE FORE- 
FATHERS, AT PLYMOUTH, MASS. 


We have visited Plymouth twice, and 
stood on * Plymouth Rock,” and seen that 
wonderful ‘* Monument to the Forefathers,’’ 
to our eyes the jinest in the world. 

We do most earnestly wish that some 
wealthy citizen of Boston would erect its 
duplicate in our city, to be seen by millions 
who cannot visit Plymouth. 

We have looked upon many monuments 
in our own country and in Europe, but never 
on one that so impressed us by its grandeur 
and beauty and what it represents. 

We wish that every boy and girl in 
America could see and study it. 

If its duplicate could be erected here, no 
man, woman or child who visits Boston 
would fail to see it, and all our other monu- 
ments [when compared with it] would 
dwindle into insignificance. 

Who among our wealthy citizens will con- 
fer a lasting benefit upon posterity and 
build a noble monument for himself by 
causing this magnificent memorial to the 
Pilgrim Fathers to be reproduced in Boston ? 

Our first visit to Plymouth was many, 
many years ago, when by invitation we ac- 
companied the Boston Aldermen to Daniel 
Webster’s funeral at Marshfield [about the 
saddest scene we ever witnessed], and then 
to Plymouth. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


MUST GET UP EARLY. 


It is sometimes said that if a certain person wishes 
to get ahead of another person named, he must get 
up very early in the morning. 

We have often thought what a great advantage we 
have had in the race to promote humane education 
and kindness to animals, from the fact that since our 
sixty-one days of addresses in the Boston public 
schools we have had the asthma and been compelled. 
to lie awake the most of many nights and had lots 
of time to think over matters while our competitors 
were asleep. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


We have before us a statement once made 
by Archbishop Manning that two millions 
of human beings in London never set foot 
in any place of Christian worship. 

We wonder how it is in our large Ameri- 
cities. 


THE POWER OF 
ONE IDEA. 


To the thoughtful per- 
son it is a singular fact 
in regard to the human 
mind that it so fre- 
quently becomes fixed 
on a single idea as to 
exclude all others. 

For instance, to the 
ardent lover there is 
only one woman in the 
world worthy of a mo- 
ment’s consideration — 
to the religious sectar- 
ian there is only one 
sect in the world that 
holds the truth —to the 
political partizan there 
is no good whatever 
outside of his political 
party. 

We have in our cor- 
respondence many il- 
lustrations of the power 
of asingle idea. 

For instance: one 
man can think of noth- 
ing else but check-reins 
—another of nothing 
but blinders — another 
of nothing but the pro- 
tection of birds — an- 
other of nothing but 
vivisection—another of 
nothing but transpor- 


tation — another but 
methods of slaughtering, and so on ad in- 
jinitum. 

To all these we give respectful and care- 
ful consideration, and then endeavor to do 
what seems to us on the whole most likely 
to result in the greatest good. 

But we never forget that there is one sub- 
ject infinitely more important than any or 
even all we have named, and that is the hu- 
mane education of the millions who are soon 
to come on the stage of action. 

T. ANGELL. 


WHEN WE STARTED. 

When in 1869 we started for Europe, we 
thought it might be of advantage in pursu- 
ing our investigations to take letters of 
introduction from prominent officials, and 
so took a kind letter from Hamilton Fish, 
then Secretary of State at Washington, to 
all foreign consuls, etc., another from 
Governor Claflin, then governor of Massa- 
chusetts, under the great seal of the Com- 
monwealth, to all foreign officials, and a 
third from Dr. Shurtleff, then mayor of 
Boston, under the seal of the city, to the 
mayors of foreign cities. 

When we received and read Dr. Shurt- 
leff’s letter, we feared it might embarrass 
the mayors upon whom we might call, and 
so asked the doctor to write another and 
kindly discount about seventy - five per 
cent. of what he had placed to our credit. 

Out of many kind letters we are fre- 
quently receiving we do sometimes publish 
what we think may give us additional influ- 
ence and aid in our work. 

Gero. T. ANGELL. 


ABIDE WITH ME. 
Abide with me! Fast falls the eventide; 
The darkness deepens, Lord, with me abide: 
When other helpers fail, and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, oh, abide with me! 
Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day; 
Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away; 
Change and decay in all around I see, 
O Thou who changest not, abide with me! 
Not a brief glance I beg, a passing word, 
But as Thou dwell’st with Thy disciples, Lord; 
Familiar, condescending, patient, free, 
Come, not to sojourn, but abide, with me! 
Come not in terror, as the King of kings; 
But kind and good, with healing in thy wings ; 
Tears forall woes, a heart for every plea— 
Come, friend of sinners, and thus abide with me! 
Thou on my head in early youth didst smile, 
And, though rebellious and perverse meanwhile, 
Thou hast not left me, oft as I left Thee,— 
On to the close, O Lord, abide with me! 
I need Thy presence every passing hour: 
What but Thy grace can foil the tempter’s power? 
Who like Thyself my guide and stay can be ? 
Through cloud and sunshine, oh, abide with me ! 
I fear no foe, with Thee at hand to bless : 
Ills have no weight, and tears no bitterness : 
Where is death’s sting? where, grave, thy victory ? 
I triumph still, if Thou abide with me! 
Hold Thou Thy cross before my closing eyes ! 
Shine thro’ the gloom, and point me to the skies! 
Heaven’s morning breaks, and earth’s vain shadows 

flee : 
In life and death, O Lord, abide with me! 
Henry Francis Lyte. 


PROSECUTING AGENTS. 

It is important for all our societies to have 
some prosecuting agents to enforce the laws, 
though undoubtedly in many cases persons 
so prosecuted treat their animals worse than 
before when no witness is present, but hu- 
mane education with its Bands of Mercy to 
build up in all our cities and towns a vigor- 
ous right public opinion for the protection 
of animals is vastly more important. 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE OON- 
TESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, ‘“‘The 
American Humane 
Education Soci- 
ety.” 

We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 


Each is in a box on red velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall 
is secured, several schools, Sunday-schools, granges 
or other societies are invited to send their best 
speaker or reciter to compete for the prize medal ; 
some prominent citizen presides ; other prominent 
citizens act as the committee of award, and a small 
admission fee, ten or twenty cents, pays all the costs, 
and leaves a handsome balance for the local humane 
society or “ Band of Mercy,’”’ or school or Sunday- 
school or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred. 


‘* BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 


We have in our principal office [in a large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 
for evidence which shall enable the Society to con- 
vict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivi- 
sections and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of 
the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country 
Clubs, of a criminal violation of law by causing his 
horse to be mutilated for life. 

(4) $25 for evia to y in Massa- 
chusetis of a violation of law by causing any horse to 
be mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of 
$5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws 
of Massachusetts by killing any ingect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President. 
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Our creed and the creed of our ‘‘Am- 
erican Humane Education Society,” as 
appears on its battle-fiags—its badges 
—and its official seal, is **Glory to God,” 
“ Peace on Earth,” ** Kindness, Justice 
and Mercy to every living creature.” 


If there were no birds 
not live on the earth. 


man could 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 

Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobi- 
ography, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York’s ‘400, in paper 
covers, 10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, 
or 30 cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 50 cents 
at office, or 62 cents mailed. Cheaper 
edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both 
editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all 
remittances. 


Canon Rownsley, on Saint Martin’s, after 
describing good Saint Martin, added : 

“Some of you, my friends, followers of 
the gentle Christ, come to worship, nay, 
come to the Supper of our Lord, wearing 
‘egret’ plumes or ‘ ospreys’ in your hats and 
bonnets. Do you realize that this ‘egret’ 
plume grows on the bird’s back only at the 
time of nesting, and that to obtain one such 
feather involves the cruel death not only of 
the beautiful white mother heron, but of 
the whole nestful of its nearly-fledged off- 
spring? What a price to pay for the plea- 
sure of an egret plume! What a travesty 
of religion to be able to come into church 
decked with an egret feather and sing in 
the words of the Benedicite: ‘O all ye 
fowls of the air, bless ye the Lord! praise 
Him and magnify Him forever!’ What a 
mockery to kneel at Holy Communion, take 
the soldier’s oath of allegiance unto the 
Lord—that gentle Lord of all compassion 
and mercy, that Lord who said ‘Consider 
the fowls of the air!’ who told us that not 
a sparrow falls to the earth unregarded by 
the Heavenly Father !”’ 


‘** The Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that look 
the best and have no docked tails. When we take a 
herdic we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell 
the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, and give 
him five or ten cents over his fare for being kind to 
his horse. We never ride behind a dock-tailed horse. 

Send for prize essays published by Our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor, and receive 
a copy without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other ani- 
mal as s00n as youcan. Allsuffering of any 
creature, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb 
animal or bi will make you happier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss S.J. Eddy’s new book, above 
named, and a variety of humane publications, ad- 
dress, ‘Humane Education Committee, No. 61 West- 
minster Street, Providence, R. I.” 


One thing we must never for- 
get, namely: that the infinitely 
most important work for us is 
the humane education of the 
millions who are soon to come 
on the stage of action. 

T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, 
the most important work you do? 

Answer. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in North America north of Mex- 
ico, who in their turn talk to probably 
over sixty millions of readers. 


‘Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST 80 SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE REACH 
THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF CRUELTY BUT OF 
CRIME.”’ GEo. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


To those who will have them properly posted we 
send: 

(1.) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 

(2.) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight check-reins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of niné-tenths of his fellow-citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk — even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it crwel to keep a horse locked up in a stable with- 
out exercise ? 

Answer: Just as cruel as it would be to keep a 
boy, or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without the 
company of other animals, then the cruelty is still 
greater. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


(1.) Avoid as far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead 
lined tanks. 

(2.) Avoid drinking water which has been run 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(8.) Avoid using anything acid which has been 
kept in a tin can. 

(4.) When grippe or other epidemics are prevail- 
ing wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 
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[For Our Dumb Animals.}| 
WHAT A BOSTON GIRL DID. 


My Dear Mr. ANGELL: 

I witnessed the following incident when in Boston, 
and thought it might be of interest enough to put in 
Our Dumb Animals.” 

Very truly yours, 
Hitrcucock. 


I was walking down the avenue near the old Provi- 
dence depot, when I saw a couple of little ragged 
“ gamins ” pulling after them a miserable kitten by 
a string tied around its neck. 

I started in pursuit, but it was a ‘‘ stern chase,” and 
the probabilities that at least one of the ‘nine 
lives” would be choked out of the poor victim be- 
fore I could get tothe rescue. But kind Providence 
was looking out for the cat. Asthey neared the cor- 
ner of the old station a lady, well dressed and of dig- 
nified carriage, turned the corner. A glance and she 
took in the situation; she formed herself into a well- 
organized S. P. C. A. on the spot, and, dropping her 
parasol, she seized the two young Neros with a vigor 
which astonished them, and the way their two heads 
came together, and the shake they got, would have done 
the editor of ‘Our Dumb Animals” good to see. A 
few forcible words of advice, a push, and they were 
off, sadder and perhaps wiser. 

The lady picked up her parasol, then looked at the 
poor little parcel of fur-covered bones. Here was & 
dilemma. If the case had been my own I would have 
been entirely at a loss. A starved cat is hardly a 
piece of portable property to be coveted. But the 
champion was no half rescuer. She stooped—the 
poor bedrabbled wretch was divested of his torturing 
string and takenin herarms. She walked away, the 
rose of indignation still blooming on her cheek, but 
dignity restored. I could only doff my hat and say 
“Thank you,” as I met her, wishing in my heart that 
every persecuted brute might find a true-hearted 
Boston girl as a defender. 


in 


WHAT A MARBLEHEAD CAT DID. 


Some years since a Boston pilot boat went into 
Marblehead harbor, and one of the pilots going on 
shore mentioned that his boat was infested with 
rats. A lady, hearing this remark, said she had a 
splendid “ mouser’’ she would give him. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Cat, known as Stump, from the brevity of 
his caudal appendage, was taken on board. In due 
time the boat came to Boston, arriving in the early 
evening, and Stump was known to be on board when 
coming up the harbor. Nothing more was thought 
of the cat until next morning, when none was to be 
found. The following day, at noon, Stump appeared 
as usual at his old haunts in Marblehead, and was 
immediately recognized by his former owner. 

Boston Transcript. 


HORSE KNEW LAND WAS NEAR. 


DetTecteD Opor at SEA FROM PastuRE LANDS Two 
Hours BEFoRE Coast WAS SIGHTED. 


When Thomas McG uiness, a well-known horseman 
of Philadelphia, went to Europe some time ago, he 
took a blooded horse with him. The animal was ina 
specially prepared stall on the deck and enjoyed the 
trip despite the rough weather. When Mr. McGuiness 
thought land would soon be sighted, says the Phila- 
delphia Telegraph, he asked the captain how far the 
ship was from the Irish coast. The commander of 
the steamer, in his usual gruff manner, replied: 
* Your horse will tell you; watch him.” 

The owner of the animal could not understand what 
the captain meant, and he was not particularly 
pleased with the answer. Finally, however, acouple 
of hours before land was observed, the horse, which 
was a magnificent bay, poked his head through the 
grating, and, stretching his neck, whinnied loudly. 
“There you are,” said the captain to Mr. McGuiness, 
‘your horse smells the land.”’ The horse was like a 
different animal thereafter until the coast loomed 
up. 

The captain, in explaining the odd occurrence, 
said that the thoroughbred detected the odor from 
the pasture lands that was wafted far seaward, and 
that horses on board ocean steamers always give the 
first signal when land is near. 


Moving don’t forget your cat. 


THE CRY OF THE LITTLE BROTHERS. 


{|The good St. Francis of Assisi called all animals 
his “ little brothers and sisters.’’} 
We are the little brothers, homeless in cold and heat, 
Four-footed little beggars, roaming the city street. 
Snatching a bone from the gutter, creeping through 
alleys drear, 


Stoned and sworn at, and beaten, our hearts con- 
sumed with fear. 


You pride yourselves on the beauty of your city, fair 
and free, 

Yet we are dying by thousands in courts you never 
eee. 

You boast of your mental progress, of your libraries, 
schools and halls, 

But we, who are dumb, denounce you, as we crouch 
beneath their walls. 

You sit in your tinselled playhouse, and weep o’er a 
mimic wrong; 

Our woes are the woes of the voiceless, our griefs are 
unheeded in song. 

You say that the same God made us. 
His throne you come, 

Shall you clear yourselves in His presence on the 
plea that He made us dumb ? 

Are your hearts too hard to listen to a starving 
kitten’s cries ? 

Or too gay for the patient pleading in a dog’s 
beseeching eyes? 

Behold us, your “ little brothers ’—starving, beaten, 
oppressed,— 


Stretch out a hand to help us that we may have food 
and rest. 


Too long have we roamed neglected, too long have we | 


sickened with fear, 
The mercy you hope and pray for.you can grant us, 
now and here. 
ETHELDRED Barry. 


THE BAD MAN OF NAPLES. 
In an address we gave some years ago to 


about three thousand coachmen, drivers and | 
teamsters in the Boston Theatre we told | 


the story of ‘‘ The Bad Man of Naples ’”’ who 


was kind to donkeys, and who, failing to | 


enter any heaven allotted to human beings, 
was received and permitted to join the 


donkeys to whom he had been so kind, and | 


we said that we would rather pass a thou- 


sand years with the four-legged donkeys | 


than with some two-legged ones we had 
had the misfortune to meet. The audience 
seemed to agree with us in that conclusion. 

About the immortality of animals we do 


When before 


not know — but if they have a future life it 
seems to us we should not consider our lot a 
hard one among the faithful horses and 
good dogs and other dumb creatures who 
are always grateful for kindness and return 
love for love. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


ONE OF THEM KINGS HAS TUMBLED 
DOWN THE HATCHWAY. 
| It rather seems to us that these European 
kings and emperors with their intermarri- 
| ages and interchange of military titles, and 
| hobnobbing together, and occasional threats 
_ of wars with each other, are simply playing 
a little game, (well understood by the 
_ players ) to keep the great masses of their 
| peoples in subjection and poverty, while 
| they rollin wealth and luxury. 
Some years ago one of our frigates drop- 
| ped anchor in the harbor of Naples, and on 
| a given day the shore dignitaries in splen- 
| did uniforms, decorations, &c., &c., came 
| on board. During the ceremonies one of 
| them not familiar with ships leaned back 
| against a canvas ventilating shaft and in- 
| stantly vanished to the lower deck. 
| 


An old salt who saw the performance 
| went to the officer of the deck, and touching 
his hat, said: ‘If you please, sir, one of them 
kings has just tumbled down the hatchway.” 
| We are inclined to think it might be a 
| mighty good thing for the laboring people 
| and great standing armies of Europe jf all 
, them kings would tumble down the batch- 
way. GEO, T. ANGELL. 


| HOURS OF LABOR. 


| ‘The hours of labor can never be univer- 
sally regulated by statute law. The fisher- 
man will fish until strength fails him when 
| he strikes a large school of fish. Railroad- 
| ing, telegraphing, calls for work to be done 
| regardless of hours. The traveling man 
cannot stop the train and get off when his 
| ten hours are up. Intellectual labor never 
talks of the hours of labor. Writers work 
whenever the inspiration is on. Some get 


up at one or two o’clock in the morning and 
push the pen.” 


We have often done this.—EDITorR. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF | child and older person to seize | make some other human being or 


THE BANDS OF MERCY? 


I answer: To teach and lead every | word or do a kind act that will 


every opportunity fo say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of Mercy. 


58818 Wilmington, Mass. 
Walker School Band. 
P., Miss Blau Alexander. 
58819 Walker School Band. 
P., Sylvia E. Prescott. 
58820 Kind Hearts Band. 
P., Gertrude Kivlin. 
5882] Longfellow Band. 
P., Florence I. Ferguson, 
58822 Paul Revere Band. 
P.. Catherine Davis. 
58823 Whittier Band. 
P., Lena M. Shaw. 
58824 Hiawatha Band. 
P., Henrietta A. Swain. 
Band. 
P., Carrie M. Swain. 
58826 Fort Worth, Texas. 
South Side Mission Band, 
Div. 2. 
P., Miss Lotta Lawrence. 
58827 South Side Mission Band, 
Div. 3. 
P., Miss Lillie Flippo. 
58828 St. Augustine's Station, 
near Monrovia, Liberia. 
Hopeful Band. 
P., M. W. G. Muhlenberg. 
58829 Cosmopolis. Wash. 
Hentillicumwawa Band. 
P., Miss Pauline Welling- 
ton. 
58830 Salem, Mass. 
Salem Peace Band. 
P., Mar; M. Haskell. 
58831 Utica » W. 
Ww iNiam Blaikie Band. 
P., Ray Hahn. 
58832 Los Angeles, Cal. 
McKinley 
P., Mrs. Annie B. Stewart. 
68833 Oneonta, N.Y. 
Friend of the Helpless 
Band. 
P., Miss Ardelln Cox. 
58834 Bayonne City, N.J. 
Nellie Band. 
P., Mrs. W. Townsend 
Ford. 
58835 Washington, D. C. 
Curtis School Bands. 
Little Helpers. 
P., Miss F. M. Gilbert. 
56836 He Iping Hands. 
, Miss J. McDonald. 
58837 Robin. 
, Alvin W. Miller. 
58838 Happy Hearts. 
Miss L. F. Clokey. 
58839 Addison School Bands. 
Willing Hands. 
P., Miss Conover. 
58840 Young Defenders. 
P., Miss N. D. Moote. 
58841 Red, Ww hite and Blue. 
P., Miss A. A. Petersen. 
58842 Good Hope, D.C. 
Edwin L. Stanton School 
No. 1 Band. 


58825 


P.,MissCorneliaJ. Mathis. 


58843 No. 2 Band. 
P., Miss M. E. W ood. 


. Trow. 
58845 No. 4 Band. 

P., Miss M. C. Nixon. 
58846 Little Sunbeams Band. 


P., Miss Mary R. Richards. 


58847 Washington, D. C. 
Little Protectors Band. 
P., Mr. B. E. Madden. 
58848 Lincoln, Mass. 
Lincoln Bands. 
Div. 1. 
Russell Davis. 


58850 Div . 3. 
P., H. B. Heath. 
58851 Div. 4. 

P., Ellen Brown. 
58852 Div. 5 

P., i. 
58853 Bedford, Mass. 

Bands. 

Div. 

M. Stetson. 
58854 Div 

Eva Stearns. 
58855 Div. 3 


v.2. 
H. Alcott, 


. Edwards. 
P., M,C. Gilfillan. 

58857 Div 

Hughes. 


58858 Mass. 
Burlington Bands. 


Div. 1. 
P., Edith A, Preston, 


58859 Div. 2. 
P., Natalie J. Ballard. 
583860 Spiceland, Ind. 
Methodist 8.8. Bands. 


No. 1. 

P., 8. E. Pickering. 
5886] No. 2. 

P., Miss Gordon, 
58862 No. 3 

Miss Poer. 
58863 N 

P. rs. Stubbs. 
58864 No. 5. 

is Mrs. Austin. 
58865 No.6 

rs. Beach. 
58866 — nds 8.8. Bands. 


No. 1. 

P., Terrell Wilson. 
58867 No. 2. 

P., Riffner. 
583868 No 

P.. ‘Miss Painter. 
58869 No. 4 

P., Miss Taylor. 
58870 No. 5 

P., Miss Lane. 
58371 No. 6 
Mrs. Hall. 
58872 No.7 
Miss Lawrence, 
Charlotteville, Ind. 
Christian 8. 8. Bands. 
No. 1. 
P., Mrs. E. C. Fry. 
No. 2 
Davis. 
58875 No.8 

P., Price. 
53887 No. 
P., Herkless. 
No.5 
P., Mrs. Davis. 
No. 6. 


Me S.S. Bands. 

J. A. Ruley. 
58880 No. 2. 

P., Mrs Evans. 
58881 No. 3. 

P., Mrs. White. 
58882 No. 4. 

P., Mrs. Niles. 
58883 No. 5 5. 
P., Miss Badger. 

. 6. 

P., “Morris Barrett. 

58885 Friends 8S. S. Bands. 


Ps ‘Mrs. Cynthia Peacock 
58886 No. 
P., Hunt. 


Jessup. 


Coffin. 
58889 No. 
Raith Ilunt. 
58890 N 0. 
David Hunt. 
58891 Providence, R. I. 
Roger Williams Ave. 
School Bands. 
Golden Rule. 
P., Louise W. 
58892 Life Savers. 
P., Edithe Austin. 
58893 Kind Hearts. 
P., Helen Seabury. 
58894 Kind Helpers. 
» Emily H. Lyman. 
68895 Candace St. Gram. School 
Bands. 
Vigilant. 
P., Katharine C. Molloy. 
58896 Protectors of the Helpless. 
,S. EK. Kelly. 
58897 Landseer 5 
P., H. BE. Wood. 
58898 Nature’ 8 Knights’ Errant. 
P., E. L. Virgin. 
58899 Candac e Golden Rule, 
1. 


Pierce. 


P., Catherine A. O'Reilly. 

58900 Candace Golden Rule, 
Div. 2. 

P., Elizabeth J. Molloy. 
58901 True Hearted Defenders 

P., Ella Blackburn. 
58902 Vigilant Defenders. 

P., Margaret L. — 
58903 Happy Worker 

P., Elizabeth McLeod. 
58904 Kind Helpers. 

P., Annie Carnoe. 
58905 Loyal Protectors. 

P., Agnes A. Foster, 
58906 Golden Rule. 

P., A. L. Burns, 


58907 Good Will. 
P., Elizabeth C. 
58908 Golden Rule. 
P., Teresa A. O'Neil. 


Dawson. 


58909 ar nders of the Helpless. 


, Catherine E. 
58910 nT Try. 
P., Clara F. Perry 


Nolan. 


anc 
Fannie B. Wilbur. 
Elmwood Ave. School 
Bands. 
Golden Rule. 
P., M. F. Dunham. 
Kind Helpers. 
P., M. F. Dunham. 
Little Helpers. 
P., Emina W. Pierce. 
Sunbeam. 
P., Amelia Cory. 
Kind Little Helpers, 
P., Mattie D. Hall. 
Earnest Happy Workers. 
, Eliza J. Hopkins. 


58911 


58914 
58915 
58916 


58917 

Golden Rule. 

P., Mabel Turner. 

Willing Worke 

P., Katharine A 

Happy Workers. 

Bertha F. Nolan. 

58920 Stinshiine 

P., Caroline M. Munnegle. 

Arnold St. School Bands. 

Kind Friends. 

P, Mary E. Bicknell. 

Loyal Protectors. 

P., Mary E. Bicknell, 

Kind Friends, 

P., Margaret V. Mahoney. 

Golden Rule, 

P., Mary F. Augustus. 

Loyal Defenders, 

P., F. Greene. 

Kind Friends of 

P., C. Ingraham. 

Friends of Dumb 
Animale. 

D. Coleman. 


58918 
58919 


- Hogan, 


58921 


58922 
538923 
58924 
58925 


52926 Dumb 


52927 


58928 
EK. Morse. 
L ittle Helpers. 
Jessie M. Kimball. 
kind Helpers. 
F., Ella A. Greene. 
Kind Little Helpers. 
P., Margaret J. McLellan. 
Potter Ave. P rimary Sch. 
Bands. 
Golden Rule. 
P., Orianna E. Nichols. 
58933 Willing Workers. 
P., Mary E. Mykins, 
Sunshine. 
P., Mary A. Harris. 
5 Kind Helpers. 
P., Ada Blinkhorn, 
Kind Hearts. 
P., Mary C. Lee. 
Sunbeam. 
E. 
58938 I'll 


58939 


58929 
58930 
58931 
58932 


Brown. 


P., Miznettic Cc. 
L ongfe llow. 
P., Vera G. Sweet. 
Kind Little Helpers. 
P., J. M. Barton. 
River Ave. School Bands. 
Kind Friends. 
P., Sarah L. Stetson. 
58942 Sunshine. 
P., Sarah L. Stetson. 
Kind Helpers. 
P., Mary B. Cram. 
Kind Little Helpers, 
P., Isabella M. Connolly. 
Berlin St. School Bands, 
Golden Rule, Div. 1 
P., Mary A. Hanley. 
589146 Golden Rule, Div. 2. 
P., Edythe K. 8. Puffer. 
Kind Hearts, Div. 1. 
P., Harriet L. Giblin. 
58948 Kind Hearts, Div. 2. 
P., Mary C. McKenna, 
68949 Willing Workers, Div. 1 
P., Lauraetta M. Dill. 
58950 Willing Workers, Diy. 2. 
P., Henrietta C, Mann. 
Little Helpers. 
P., Mary L. Chapin. 
Hammond St. School 
Bands. 
Golden Rule. 
P., Phebe A. Andrews, 
58953 Kind Friends. 
P., Mabel L, Blaney. 
58954 Sunbeam. 
P., Carrie Payton, 
58955 Kind Little Helpers, 
P., Mary L. Pratt, 


58910 
58941 


58943 
58944 
58945 


58947 


58951 


58952 


Ruggles St. School Bands. 


itelpless. 


Beck with. 


58956 Loyal. 

P., Abbie P. Hopkins. 
58957 Kind Little Friends. 

P., Martha Freeman 

and 

Maude Kittredge. 
58958 Niagara St. School Bands. 

Be Kind to All, 

P., Elizabeth J. D’ Arey. 
58959 Sunshine. 
P., Caroline M. 
Helpful. 
P., Elise T. Magnus. 
Whittier. 
P., Lillie 1. Brown, 
2 Apponaug. R.I. 
Orm’s St. Special School. 
Golden Rule Band. 
Mary C, P. Parker. 
58963 Natick. R. I. 
Kind Helpers Band. 
P., Carrie M. Whipple. 
Apponaug, R. I. 
Kind Helpers Band, 
P., Josie McMohon. 
Langley, Wash. 
The Young Crusader Band, 
P., Miss L. D. Kelsey. 
Estelline, So. Dak. 
Estelline Band. 
P., Miss Mable R. Clifton. 
Logan, Utah. 
Logan Jr. League Band. 
P., Warren Carter. 
Warsaw. Mo. 
Warsaw Band. 
P., Mrs. Jennie G. Huse. 
Bayonne City, N. J. 
Flora Band. 
P., Mrs. W.Townsend Ford 
Victoris Band. 
P., Mrs. W. T. Ford, 
Mass. 
Kindness Band. 
#., Mrs. L. B. Hoit. 
58972 Andover, Mass. 

Anddéver Band. 

P., Miss May EF. Morrill. 


Johnson. 


589€4 


58965 


58966 


58967 


58968 


58969 


58970 


58971 


53973 Snyder, Ind. 
Methodist 8. S. Bands. 
No. 1. 
P., D. F. Garner, 

58974 No. 2. 
P., E. Manlove. 

58975 No. 3. 


P., J. Ricks. 

58976 No 4, 

P., P. Hastings. 

ends 8.8. Bands. 

No. 1, 

P., Maude Saint. 

58978 No. 2. 
P., Cloe Banks. 

58979 No. 8. 

P., Joseph Edwards. 

No. 4, 

P., Nathaniel Edwards, 

No. 6. 

P., Miss Saint. 

58982 Fort Worth, Texas. 
So. Side Mission Bd., Div.4. 
P., Mrs. F. A. Metzler. 

58983 So. Side Mission Bd., Diy. 5. 
P., Mrs. F. A. Metzler. 

Pasadena, Cal. 
( or School Bands. 
No. 


58977 


58981 


S. E. Fussell. 
58985 No. 2. 
, Miss Jennie Colegrove. 

58986 No.3 

F.., Miss Elizabeth Willis. 
58987 No. 4 

P., Miss Bergtold. 
58988 No. 5. 

P., Mise Lydia Chase. 
58989 No. 6 

P., Miss Catharine 

send. 

58990 No.7. 

P., Mr. George A. Boden. 


58991 Washington School Bands, 
‘oO. 1. 


Town. 


P., Miss Annie M. 
ridge. 
58992 No. 2 
P., Miss Mae C. Benedict. 
58993 No. 3. 
P., Miss Fannie E, Fobes. 


Part- 


58994 No, 4. 
P., Lavinia 
kins 
58995 No.5 
Kate Hamilton, 
58996 No. 6. 
P., Miss Carrie J. Lang. 
58997 No. 7. 
P., Miss Mary D. Hunting- 
ton. 
58098 No.8. 
P., Miss M. Alice Hanson, 
53999 No. 9. 
P., Mr. George W. Wilson. 
59000 L Sch. Bands. 
No 


Wat- 


P., ‘Miss Abbie Michaels. 
59001 No. 2. 

P., Miss F lorence L, Elliott 
59002 No. 8. 
; P., Miss Mary Il. Webster. 
59003 Brightwood, Ind 

No. 

Mrs. L. C. 
59004 No. 2. 
, Miss Durnell. 
3. 


Branham. 


59005 No. 

P., Mrs. Meadows. 
59006 No. 4. 

P., Miss Prehn. 
59007 No. 5. 

59008 No 

“Miss Whitehead. 
59009 No. 7. 

Barnett. 

59010 No. 

P., Mr. 
59011 No.9. 

P., Miss Fullenwider. 
59012 No. 10. 

P., Miss Heidergott. 
59013 Methodist 8S. 8S. Bands. 

No. 1. 


Rhoades. 


Titus. 

No. 8 
Doty. 
59016 No. 4. 

P., Miss Alexander, 
59017 No. 5. 

P, Mrs. Shoemaker. 
50018 No. 6. 

P., Miss Slider. 
59019 No.7. 

P., Mr. 
59020 No. 8. 

P., Mr. 
59021 No. 9. 

P., Mrs. 
69022 No. 10. 

P., Mrs, Oldridge. 
69023 No. 11. 


DeCamp. 


No. 
AlvaS 
59014 N 


59015 


Titus. 


Collins. 


P., Mr. Engle. 
59024 Baptist 8.5. Bands, 
No 


oO. 
D. D. Slider. 
59025 No. 2. 
Rosebaugh, 
59026 No. 
Miss Smith. 
59027 No. 4 
ee Miss White. 
69028 No. ! 
P., Mr. 
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PLOUGHING IN INDIA. 


FRIGHTENED BY BLADDERS. 


The groundless terror of two elephants at 
some blown bladders afforded amusement to 
the visitors at the Zoological Garden, Phil- 
adelphia, a while ago. 

‘*You know that elephants are afraid of 
small objects,’’ says the head keeper at the 
garden. ‘‘ Last July we gave our elephants 
a bath every afternoon. We threw halfa 
dozen inflated bladders into the pond one 
day when they were in to swim. At first 
the bladders almost scared them to death. 
Then Empress struck at one with her trunk, 
and when it bounded into the air both 
trumpeted and scrambled out of the pond. 
Venturing back soon after, Empress, who 
has the curiosity of her sex and a mind of 
her own, gently fished one of the bladders 
out of the water, and then kicked at it with 
her hind feet. No serious results following, 
she continued her investigations, which 
ended by her putting her front foot on the 
bladder. It exploded with a loud report 
and the two elephants scampered home in 
terror.” 

And yet it would be easy to fill a 
volume with interesting accounts of the 
intelligenca of elephants, one of the best of 
which is that doubtless familiar to some of 
our readers, in which an elephant puts its 
trunk inside a tailor’s open window, expect- 
ing an apple or some such luxury. The 
tailor pricked it with a needle. The ele- 
phant withdrew its trunk, went to a dirty 
pool, filled its trunk with muddy water, and 
returning, poured it over the tailor. 


—_> 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
A KIND HEART. 
BY FRANK L. POWERS, EDITOR OF “* NORTH-WESTERN 
REVIEW,” ST. PAUL. 

Ina beautiful little city on the banks of 
Lake Pepin, Minnesota, lives a dear old 
doctor known far and near for his genial 
nature and kindness of heart. The 


THE MEXICAN LYNX. 


The Mexican lynx is said to be the most ferocious and untamable of 


the feline family, but editor J. W. Hunter of the Mason (Texas) Herald 


doctor is one of Minnesota’s oldest set- 
tlers, and having made a study of natural 
history, the birds, animals and fish of this | 
state are known to him by name and habit. 

Recently the writer had the pleasure of | 
viewing his specimens, after which he was 

taken to see points of historic interest, and | 
finally to see the doctor’s home —an old- 
fashioned house with vines and flowers be- 
tween it and the lake. The little garden 
was well kept, but in the back yard there | 
was agrowth of hemp in every unoccupied | 
spot. The doctor seeming to realize that 
this ugly weed needed some apology, re- 
marked: “I raise it for my birds; next winter | 
I will place it, a branch at a time, on the coal 
shed there, and you should see the little fel- | 
lows coming to the feast, hundreds of them 


from the snowy fields and woods and hedges. | 


I raise all the hemp I can for them each year, 
it is such a pleasure to see the little creatures 
at their banquet.” 


A DOG’S RUSE. 

The other day I witnessed an amusing instance of 
canine sagacity worthy of commemoration in print. 
I was staying with friends who have a varied collec- 
tion of dogs—a Blenheim spaniel and her five puppies, 
a fox-terrier and two fine deer-hounds. 
family are allowed to spend part of the day in the 


drawing-room, provided they conform to certain | 


rules as to boundary lines and an amicable agreement 
among themselves. The hearthrog is the favorite 
“ coign of vantsge”’ with them ajl. Zuna, the deer- 
hound, sauntered in one morning aud found every 
approach to the fire blocked by the slumbering forms 
of her companions. She tried gently to scratch a 
passage for herself, but was repelled with growls. 
So, apparently suffering from extreme lowness of 


sends us this picture of his young Mexican lynx, which by kindness he 
has transformed, he says, into a favored pet of all the children in town. 


Franklin, who, when stopping at a country inn on a 
winter’s night, found every spot around the fireplace 
filled, with no intention whatever of giving him a 
chance. He ordered, in a loud voice, the landlord to 
give his horse a pint of oysters. The whole crowd 
went out to see the horse eat oysters ; meantime 
Franklin had obtained the most comfortable position 
at the fireplace,and when the landlord retarned say- 
ing that the horse wouldn’t eat the oysters, Franklin 
said: ‘‘ Then you may cook them for me.” 


POWER OF MUSIC. 
There was a ‘‘ block’ among the teams in 
a prominent business street. A herdic bad 


_ been overturned, and several coal carts 


were stopped by a load of lumber, which, 
having succeeded in stationing itself across 


| the thoroughfare, was unable to move 


farther. 

Moreover, every man among those barri- 
caded had lost his temper, and swearing was 
the order of the hour. 

Suddenly, oh, cheerful sound! a lively 
street band began to play, and the temper 
of the crowd changed as if by magic. The 
horses stood no longer in peril of dislocated 
necks, through the jerking and pulling of 
their irate drivers; the execrations ceased. 


| Each man settled back in his cart to listen. 
This happy | 


After a Strauss waltz and a spirited march, 
the band moved on, and then it became ap- 


| parent that the audience had experienced 


| a marvellous change. 


spirits, she retired to adistant corner of the room; | 
but not to sleep. For ten minutes she crouched | 


there, pondering silently, then, suddenly bounding 


up, flew to the window and barked as if an invading | 


army wereinsight. Of course everyone, human and 
canine, followed in mad haste. The hearthrug was 


left unoccupied, and Zuna quietly trotted round, | 


stretched her huge form before the fire, and in an in- 
stant was snoring heavily, leaving us all staring out 
into vacancy—emphatically ‘‘ sold!” 
Land and Water. 
The above reminds us of a story about Benjamin 


| 


“ Will I give ye a lift, Mick?” called one, 
to the driver of the lumber cart, jumping 
down to put hisshoulder to the wheel. “It’s 
a big load ye’ve got.” 

CASES OF CRUELTY INVESTIGATED. 

The whole number of animals examined in the 
investigation of complaints since last report has 
been 3,641 


218 animals were taken from work and 472 were 
mercifully killed. 


RED ACRE FARM 
Has now several free stalls for horses. 
Harriet G. Bird, Stow, Mass, 


Address 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Receipts of the M. 8. P. C. A. for August, 1904, 
Fines and witness fees, $186.32. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 


Mrs. James Speyer, $50; Miss E. Campbell, $3; Miss 
Adele Brewer, $3; Mary G. Tanner, $1.50; Mrs. A. 
Bigelow, $1.50; Geo. D. Clines, $0.50; A friend, $0.50; 
F. S. Hart, $0.25. 


Five Eacs. 


Miss F. H. B. Browne, Mrs. Mary V. Polsey, W. A. 
Gallup, Mrs. A. C. Houghton, L. L. Brown Paper Co., 
Virgil S. Pond, Miss G. M. Dutcher, A. Shuman. 


Two Do.iars Eacs. 


T. Sedgewick, E. Clark, Rev. C. H. Daniels, Russell 
Mfg. Co., Mrs. Folsom, J. L. Kilbon, B. T. Gale, Mrs. 
F. Couch, Mrs. I. Paine, G. B. Morison, Mrs. A. M. 
Waite, C. E. Whitney, W. B. Plunkett, E. F. Sweet 
& Co., H.S. Tolman, N. F. Clark, M. L. Upton, W. 5S. 
Gamage, Mrs. C. Plaff, Rev. P. B. McManus, Rev. R. J. 
Quinlan, R. H. Long, T. A. Baxendale, Rev. C. E. 
Burke, A. J. Aubrey, G. H. Rogers, C. E. Stubenrauch, 
Rev. C. Stebbins, Mrs. A. E. Taylor. 


One Eaca. 


J. B. Huckins, Rev. C. L. Short, E. C. Frost, C. H 
Follansby, Mrs. G. H. Siminsby, A. F. Crocker, M. 
Parker, Mrs. A. E. Frary, Mrs. E. 8. Small, Mrs. G. G. 
Matthes, Mrs. D.S. Owen, Mrs. H. W. Lane, T. L. Paige, 
Mrs. G. C. Bosson, Jr., Mrs. J. C. Fisher, Mrs. M.C. 
Bragg, C. M. Porter, H. W. Lamb, Mrs. G. E. Carter, 
F. A. Odiorne, Mrs. K. Grigg, Mrs. C. A. Humphreys, 
J. H. Scott, J. J. Walker, Mrs. C. Liffler, Mrs. J. E. 
Estes, O. Smith, L. C. Muzzy, D. J. Barnicle, C. 8. 
Oakes, Mrs.T. L. Barber, I. H. Boynton, A. L. Fletcher, 
©. E. Haberstoh, W. W. Travis, J. A. Williams, M. F. 
Delaney, E. J. Miller, Randall Bros., E. J. Fagan, 
Washakum Coal Co., M. H. Piper, A. B. Underwood, 
C. T. Brooks, C. W. Dean, D. O. Frost, M. Glazier, F. 
H. Failes, L. M. Palmer, Mrs. W. A. Mains, Mrs. A. 
Neyhart, J. H. Charles, E. Barber, P. H. Keegan, D. 
Boyle, W. J. Dower, Mrs. A. Cairns, C. E. Hibbard, C. 
Polly & Co., Mickle & Haynes, Howard & Morrow, G. 
H. Cooper, R. Pesjsjine, G. Beebee, G. P. Hunt, H. J. 
P. Grunow, Mrs. F. D. Butler, F. J. Plumb, W. Mercer, 
M. ~ Goodrich, Mrs. J. I. Colt, Mrs. J. W. Hall, Mrs. 
F. C. Backus, Mrs. W. C. Rives, H. E. Kendall, E 
J. A. Campbell, G. F. Bourne, Mrs. Clif- 
ford, A. Gilmore, I. J. Newton, W. Clifford, W. D. 
Curtis, J.T. Connor, C. Bullard, Mrs. H. Lampshire, 
E. 8. Fitzgerald, R. H. Ingham, C. F. Mackay, E. G. 
Greene, Mrs. J. M. Gilmore, R. H. McKennon, J. J. 
Donnelly, Mrs. E. S. Wilkinson, H. W. Clark, C. H. 
Catting, H. Whiting, L. A. Simmons, Potter Bros. 
& Co., A. B. Jackson, Mrs. J. D. Haytree, J. Brierly, 
E. J. Noble, Mrs. J.S. Adams, E. K. Adams, M. Waters, 
T. H. McLaughlin, F. P. Pearson, T. E. Busfield, A. C. 
Collins, W. T. Day, M. J. Viola, H. M. Dumbell, C. 
Ticknor, Mrs. W. M. Stanley, Mrs. J. P. Pomeroy, R. 
li. Moore, A. H. Kimberley, Mrs. J. C. Charch, L. D. 
Bliss, M. D. Cossgriff, Mrs. I. J. Bostwick, Mrs. T. G. 
Ramsdell, H. H. B. Tanner, Il. W. Lucksinger, Stearns 
Bros., F. H. Pfeiffer &Co.,M. V. R. Bartlett, H. Mullen, 
Mrs. 8S. F. Van Namen, Mrs. F. L. Skinner, Rev. 8.C. 
Beach, T.S. Sherman, Mrs. A. M. Heard, E. C. Simpson, 
Mrs.G. A. Flagg,G. A. Fair, C H.M.Bartlett,T. K. Ken- 
nedy, G. Wilder, B. T. Thompson, J. H. Eames, Mrs. 
P. Parker, Mrs. L. Honde, F. A. McGill, T. Lowney, 
D. W. Powers & Co., R. E. Stevens, F. B. Horne,W.W. 
Claflin, H. Phipps, J. E. Crowley, W. W. Page, G. S. 
Thompson, Mrs. E. F. Pierce, Mrs. F. A. Wood, W. T. 
Crockett, J. F. Phipps,W. A.Wood, Mrs.W. A. Kings- 
bury and a friend, H. E. Weatherbee, D. M. Wells, D 
J. Brown, Mrs. M. M. Sanford, W. O. Adams, M. M. 
Brown, Mrs. E. F. Hewett, L. R. Marbie, M. V. N. Bra- 
man, J. A. Dalpoe, E. 8. Boullais, J. T. Potter, E. T. 
Barlow, F. H. Howard, J. Bascom, M. McC. Bullock, 
A. D. Bullock, M. H. Miller, 8.8. Hopkins, Mrs. M.A. 
Smith, Mrs. E. L. Osgood, C. 8. Henry, E. F. Brown, 
A. D. McGann, J. S. Nason, E. E. Bennett, C. S 
Knight, J. M. Stanley, C. Small, A. J. Achim, H. M. 
Peinze, Mrs. S. Wood, T. H. Blair, C. E. Smith, D. P. 
Cilley, Mrs. H. J. Taft, A. U. F. Clark, C. W. Russell, 
E. L. Chase, D. W. Bemis, W. H. Bliss, Mrs. A. 8. 
Bliss, H. M. Harlow, C. M. Boutell, Mrs. I. M. B. Rob- 
erts, I. A. Eaton, Mrs. 8. Southworth, Mrs. H. H. 
Heap, F. E. Moore, H. H. Kelley, C. 8. Cole, J. C. 
Ivers, Cash, N. Ransford, Mrs. R. L. Lansing, P. A. 
Chambers, A. B. Tenney, C. C. Nott, Mrs. Chapman, 
W.B. McNulty, E. L. Hill, A. Ingraham, J. H. Cho- 
yuette, F. T. Clayton, A. C. Eastman, J. Sealey, L. R, 
Eastman, Mra. J.J. Valentine, Mrs. M. B. Hazelton, 
C. Cabot, E. Vergel, C. H. Spring, S. N. Sears, J. M. 
Fitzgerald, B. Early, C. B. Sawin, W. L. Lewis, W. J. 
Turner, F. 8, Rock & Co., W. H. Smith, G. W. Web- 


ster, B. Billings, J. H. Ryan & Co., T. W. White, H. 
Locke, C. A. Thompson, F. H. Moigan, T. J. Cross- 
man. 

Total, $406.25. 

The American Humane Education Society, $263. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

New Haven S. P. C. A., $92.10; M.V. Townsend, $2.50; 
Mrs. M. A. Gregory, $1.80; G. W. Dick, $1.30; J. Elli- 
ott, $1; A. Wallace, $1; Mrs. M. B. Latham, $1. 

Firty Cents Eacu. 

Rev. J. E. Perry, R. M. Courtney, Rev. L. Bradner, 
D. P. Wallace, W. R. Morrow, M.D., A. J. Sullivan, 
F. F. Avery, Robinson & Jones, W. E. Rollins, Mrs. 
Alvin Bent, W. R. Irwin, Mrs. G. F. Keep, Mrs. W. 
Fallick, J. M. Fisk, W. A. Bird, Mrs. J. M. Adams, G 
F. Marston, F. N. Allyne, L. L. Schaltonbrand, 
P. Hayes, J. Congdon, Mrs. 8. M. Rice, H.Winch, Nat. 
Ice Co., J. H. Ealls, Mrs. S. P. Briggs, A. M. Holden, 
E. Babb, B. 8S. Shafter, J. C. Clair, M. Luter, F. H. 
Clifford, 8. N. Emerson, Mrs. R. B. Ppa. W. Der- 
ochour, M.D., Eau Claire Book Co., N. B. Jacob, M. A. 
Parkhurst, J. H. Langhart, Mrs. L. Brooks, C. V. 
King, C. A. Kendall, J. P. Thurber, G. L. Stevens, W. 
J. Lawrence, H. F. Sherborne, J. Edmond, A. E. 
Giles, C. E. Parker, Mra. W. C. Pierce, A. L. Harri- 
man, T. P. Sturtevant, J. E. Babbitt, M. Inhoon, J. 8S. 
Gates, Mrs. 8S. Pierce, T. H. Reilly, B. A. Whitcomb, 
Jr., A. E. Bigelow, L. Mosso, N. Wadsworth, J. Ford, 
A. B. Fay, C. T. Shattuck, H. J. Stone, H. L. Goddard, 
Il. T. Balfour, C. G. Greenwood, C. Curtis, A. E.Vose, 
E. P. Damon, H. M. Roberts, Mrs. M. S. Wood, M. 
Moffat, L. N. Lukens, M. E. Reevs, Mrs. E. Fessenden, 
Ii. A. Holland, J. B. Combes, E. Heyde, Mrs. H. F. 
Twombly, J. T. Thomason, E. Burofsky, Dr. J. D. 
Thompson, A. E. Shinn, O. G. Billings, E. W. Fuller, 
G. Sturtevant, Mrs. E. T. Rice. 

All others, $30.91, 

Total, $176.11. 

Sales of Publications, $44.75. 

Total, $1,076.43. 


Receipts by The American Humane Education 
Society for August, 1904. 
AN. Y. friend, $100; Income from Trustees, $3.50. 


War is the concentration of 
all human crimes. 
William E. Channing 


*QOUR DUMB ANIMALS.” 

We believe no other paper in the 
world goes, as ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals” 
does every month, to the editorial 
rooms of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in America north ot Mexico, and 
we believe that no paper in the world 
is more seldom thrown into the 
waste-basket unread. 

IT GOES HACH MONTH TO 


All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 
thousands of business firms and men. All Massachu- 
setts clergy, Protestant and Roman Oatholic. All 
Massachusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents 
and cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents, 
large numbers of writers, speakers and teachers 
through the State. About 500 of the Society’s agents 
in almost every Massachusetts city and town. 

* Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. 
Many newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. Thousands of our Bandsof Mercy 
in our own and other countries. Members of our Na- 
tional Congress. Presidents of all American Colleges 
and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speakers, 
teachers, and many others in various States and Ter- 
ritories. The editors of over twenty thousand Ameri- 
can publications, including all in our own country 
and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than ninet th 
and perhaps more, are read either by editors or by 
their wives and children. 


Mercy to Every Living Creature. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. O. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage:— 


Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 
cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
“ (German) heavy paper cts. 
as Greek) . paper 25 cts. 
spanish) paper 10 cts. 
(Swedish paper 20 cts 
For Pity’s Sake, . cloth, large, 70 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Some of New York’s 400, cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, 
cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 

Four Months in New Bompensee 

cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 

Beautiful Joe (at publisher’s price), 
cloth, large, 72 cts., small 80 cts. 
Recitations, 16 cents each, post- 


Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. 
ngell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or = bound, 20 cents at Office, and 25 cents 

ma 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell . 2 cents each, or 
Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. 
Angell — Hight of either No. or 
Nos., as wanted, 5cents; twenty- 
tour for 10 cents; one hundred, 


25 cents. 
Bird Leafiet, by Geo. T. Angell 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
gether,or . 2.00 “ 
Humane Horse Book, compiled by Geo. 


$2.00 per 100 


$0.25 per 100 


T. Angell, 56 cents eac 5.00 ad 
Humane Training and Treatment of the 
Horse, by H.C.Merwin,icenteach 1.00 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 1560 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 
Angell . -50 “ 
The OCheck-rein, by Geo. T. Angell 60 
The Cruel Over-check Oard (two sides) 4 sd 
The Overhead Check-rein Card (twosides) . ss 
How to Kill Animals Humanely . e 100 “ 
Service of Merc 6 
Band = nformation, by Geo. T. 
“ 


ngel 
Fitty-twe Band ot Mercy Songs” and 
Hymns, book form, two cents for 
the whole, or ° 2.00 
Band of Mercy Badges Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
and silver fi sh, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; 
— stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped rib- 
n,4 cents; button, white star on blue ground, 
5 for 10 cents. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, 
small 1 cent. 


Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, 
by Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of 
Mr. Angell to the National Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we 
send without cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
- by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for tenand belowtwenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents,inadvance. Post- 
age free to all parts of the United States. 

a@ Articles for the oe. and subscriptions, may 
be sent to the editor, 19 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Rates OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANR 
EDUCATION SocigrTy. 


Active Life. . . $100 00| Associate $5 00 
Associate Life . 50 00| Branch . ocr 
Active Annual . 10 00| Children’s. ... 100 


OF MEMBERSHIP IN THR MASSACHUSETTS 
P. OC. A. 


Active Life. . . $100 00| Associate Annual . * 05 2 
Associate Life. 6000; Branch ..... 
Active Annual . 10 00| Children’s... . 


All members of the above-named Societies receive 
Our Dumps ANIMALS free. Checks and other pay- 
ments may be sent to Geo. T. ANGELL, President, or 

on. Henry B. HI.t, Treasurer. 

OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 


Corner Hawley Street, Boston, Mass, 


Entered at the Post Office in Boston, Mass., as second-class mail matter. 
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